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Church are authorized agents for their locality. 


The Outlook. 


China’s peace envops have been turned back. 
They lacked the power to conclude nego- 
tiations, and the Japanese refused to listen 
to them. The war, meantime, is prosecuted 











hai-wei — the island of Ling-Kung-Tau — 
has been captured, and a fierce naval con- 
flict was in progress on Monday between 
the Chinese ships penned up in the harbor 
and the Japanese fleet, the issue of which 


Ex-Queen Liliuokalani has been arrested for com- 
‘plicity in the late revolution against the 
‘constitutional government of Hawaii, and 
as arms were found secreted in her house, 
‘she will probably be banished from the 
islands and her property confiscated. Among 
the 164 persons now confined in Honolulu 
‘for participating in, or sympathizing with, 
the outbreak, several English subjects are 
included, and as the penalty for treason is 
death, or a heavy fine combined with long- 
term imprisonment at hard labor, President 
Dole’s government will have some delicate 
problems in dealing with these offenders 
who profess a foreign allegiance. 

The Brooklyn strike is settled so far as the ability 
of the companies to resume schedule run- 
ning of their cars is concerned. All through 
last week, however, acts of violence were 
committed, and a great many arrests were 
made. The strikers tried to embarrass the 
companies legally by application for the 
annulment of their charters on the ground 
of their failure to operate their lines during 
the strike, and arranged for a monster 
demonstration on Monday. The Building 
Trades Council in St. Louis has shown sound 
sense by adopting a new constitution which 
excludes strikes and boycotts and favors 
arbitration. Its good example should be 
followed. Strikes are costly, lawless and 
impotent, as a rule. 





In his annual report for the present year Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, does not 
recede from the views expressed by him 
twelve months ago concerning intercollegi- 
ate sports. While commending such ath- 
letic games and exercises as can be taken 
“ moderately and steadily,” he unsparingly 
condemns football, which, he believes, 
“ grows worse and worse as regards foul 
and violent play, and the number and the 
gravity of the injuries which the players 
suffer.” He animadverts upon the “ ex- 
travagant expenditure’ involved, the de- 
moralizing effect upon the spectators — not 
unlike that of “ a prize-fighs, a cock- fight, 
or a bull-fight ’’ — and declares that ‘‘ the 
game as now played is unfit for college use.”’ 
President Eliot does not stand alone in these 
convictions. 

The confusion and perplexity which arise from 
lack of uniform legislation by the States 
Upon 4 variety of important matters, such 
as the laws concerning corporations, mar- 
riage and divorce, mortgages, the drawing 
Up of deeds and wills, and the form of 
warehouse receipts and bills of lading, were 
discussed by the National Political and So- 
cial Science Conference at its twenty- 
eighth session, held in Philadelphia last 
week. The principal address was made by 
Mr, F. J. Stimson, of this city, who is secre- 
tary of the commission for securing uni- 
form State legislation. His portrayal of the 
difficulties which now exist because of the 

which has grown 


matters, would have been ludicrous were 
there not such serious issues involved. 





Texas deserves commendation for the practical 
attempt which is being made to abolish 


the county in which the crime takes place; 
it provides that it shall pay to the legal 
heirs of the victim a sum not less than §3,- 
000. The connivance of the sheriff a 
prisoner’s escape from his custody is 
provided against; he will be deprived 
office unless he can show that he 
wounded or disabled in the struggle to re- 
tain him. Whether this bill passes or not, 
it is evident that a healthy public sentiment 
in opposition to illegal proceedings is being 
awakened in the South. 


The Scandinavian Difficulty. 
Norway was ceded to Sweden by Denmark 
eighty years ago. The Swedes enforced 
their rights, but the union of the two peo- 
ples has never been cordial. The Swedes 
are farmers; the Norwegians are a sea-far- 
ing and commercial race. A sort of home 
rule was granted to Norway. She has had 
her own Parliament, but Sweden has stead- 
ily refused to her independent diplomatic 
and consular rights abrvad. King Oscar, 
who rules the joint kingdoms, has been 
willing to make reasonable concessions, but 
the Norwegians themselves are divided into 
two parties on this and other subjects. The 
Radicals, led by Mr. Steen, insist on Nor- 
wegian autonomy in foreign relations. Fail- 
ing to obtain this from the King, the Steen 
ministry resigned office last year. The re- 
cent elections, however, show that though 
the Radicals have lost in numbers, they are 
still in majority, and therefore the Stang 
ministry (Oonservative) has just resigned. 
The terms of union between these kingdoms 
need definite re-adjusting. 
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The Revolution in Colombia. 


It has been brewing for some time. The 
Conservatives, who have been in power for 
twenty years, have had things their own 
way, and that way had become so tyran- 
nical and unbearable that the Liberals have 
revolted. Five of the States are in rebell- 
ion. They complain of priestly domina- 
tion, press censorship, financial inflation 
with corresponding decrease in the value 
of money, rash concessions by the govern- 
ment, and excessive taxation. These 
grievances grew to large proportions under 
the presidency of Nunez. After his death 
the same policy of oppression was contin- 
ued under Holguin, until his power was 
checked by death. President Caro, who is 
now in charge of the government, has a 
high reputation for integrity and ability, 
but he seems to fail to comprehend the sit- 
uation, or else has come into power too late 
to rectify it. The rebels hope to succeed 
by breaking up their force into small par- 
ties, and exciting numerous outbreaks in 
various parts of the country, thus prevent- 
ing the government’s army from attacking 
them as a whole. American interests in 
Colombia include the Panama Railroad, the 
Bogota Street Railroad, the Oarthagena 
Railroad and the Cauca Railroad — about 
$30,000,000 in all. These interests are be- 
lieved to be safe. The cruiser ‘“‘ Benning- 
ton” has been ordered to Panama, and the 
“ Atlantic ” is at Colon. 





Judge E. Rockwood Hoar. 


The long period of invalidism which pre- 
ceded the death, at Concord, last week, of 
this eminent citizen and jurist, has revived 
in the present generation the memory of 
his career and worth. His birth occurred 
in February, 1816, seventy-nine years ago. 
He came of excellent stock on both sides; 
on the maternal side he was a grandson of 
Roger Sherman. Graduating at Harvard, 
both from the academic and the law 
schools, he reached quick recognition at 
the bar. In 1846, he was elected to the 
State Senate. He was Judge of the Uourt 
of Common Pleas from 1849 to 1855, 





independent legislation 
Up in the different States in these vital 


and 
was a justice on the Supreme bench from 





1859 to 1869. President Grant called him 
to his cabinet as attorney general in 1869. 
He was a member of the Joint High Oom- 
mission which negotiated the Treaty of 
Washington in 1872. Five disturbing ques- 
tions between this country and Great 
Britain were settled by that convention. 
He was a member of the Forty-third Oon- 
gress, and was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the Senate, as successor to Charles 
Sumner. The present senator, Hon. 
George F. Hoar, is his brother. His inflex- 
ible integrity, broad culture, forceful indi- 
viduality, and eminent services entitie him 
to a lofty and enduring place among the 
sons of the old Bay State. Ex-Governor 
Boutwell says of him: “In all relations of 
life his conduct was without blemish, and 
in his public services he was not surpassed 
in integrity, and was the equal in ability of 
all with whom he came in contact.”’ 





The Manitoba School Question. 


This chronic trouble has broken out 
afresh. The Privy Council of England has 
sustained the appeal of the Roman Catholics 
of Manitoba for remedial legislation, and 
has decided that the Dominion government 
must reopen the case. The fight has been a 
long and bitter one. Twenty-five years 
ago, when Manitoba joined the Canadian 
confederation, the Roman Catholics were in 
majority, and their educational establish- 
ments were recognized, a share of the 
school funds being conceded for their main- 
tenance. As the Protestants grew in num- 
bers and influence a common school system 
was regarded to be a necessity, and in 1890 
the Manitoba Legislature passed an act abol- 
ishing separate schools and requiring the 
application of all schoo] taxes to the sup- 
port of a common-school system. Litiga- 
tion began at once, but the constitutionality 
of the abolition act was finally affirmed by 
the Privy Council, and it was supposed that 
this ended the matter. It did not. The 
Oatholics petitioned for remedial legislation. 
The Oanadian government refused the peti- 
tion. It was appealed to the Privy Council, 
and that highest tribunal has recently de- 
cided that such legislation must be granted. 
What it shall be, or how administered, is left 
to the Canadian authorities. The problem, 
therefore, is as knotty as ever. It threatens 
a dissolation of the Canadian Parliament. It 
will certainly further inflame religious ani- 
mosities. The common-schoo) system, how- 
ever, is too firmly rooted in Manitoba to be 
disturbed, whatever remedial legislation the 
Dominion may enact. 


In Congress. 

But little legislation of importance was 
enacted last week, in either House. In the 
Senate the Torrey Bankruptcy bill was sub- 
stituted for the pending measure, but the 
discussion excited no interest. The Japa- 
nese Treaty was ratified, with the single 
change that either country may abrogate it 
on giving one year’s notice. Many finan- 
cial schemes were proposed, but nothing 
was done except the passage of a resolution 
directing Secretary Carlisle to give in de- 
tail the legislation he considers necessary to 
relieve the Treasury. The House took 
action on the differential duty on sugar, 
thus removing, so far as that body is con- 
cerned, serious obstacles to our export trade 
with Germany. For the first time, with one 
exception, in many years, the debts of the 
Pacific railroads to the government were, 
last week, seriously discussed in the House. 
The Thurman bill, which was the last Pacific 
Railway enactment, provided that the roads 
should pay into the sinking fund 25 per 
cent. of their net earnings for the extin- 
guishment of their debts. They have done 
this, but the sums paid have not equaled 
the interest, to say nothing of the principal. 
The Union Pacific will speedily go to pieces 
unless some action shall be taken. The 
Reilly bill, which was under discussion, pro- 
vides for the adjustment of the debt by ap- 
plying the moneys in the sinking fund to 
the payment of the first mortgage bonds, 
and requiring the directors and stockholders 





to furnish whatever additional sum may be 


necessary for this purpose. The obligation 
to the government will then be continued 
for fifty years, with interest at 3 per cent, 
per annum, and with semi-annual payments 
on the principal, until the debt is wiped 
out. The bill was finally sent back to com- 
mittee, which virtually defeats it. No 
was done by the House for financial relie 
except to embody ina bill the recommen- 
dations of the President’s Message — fifty- 
= 8 parol wp: bonds for the redemp- 
ion of fogal te ee a ee ig 4 
it became a nt, however, by the close 
of gy t — wens likely to 
come any agreement on ressing 
question of financial emergency, the Admin 
istration took steps to act indepe 
and to arrange for another issue of bonds. 
This disposition had the effect to check the 
outflow of gold. Should Con fail to 
act the present week, the bonds will prob- 
ably be used. 


Mexico and Guatemala. 


The controversy that has fevered the en- 
mity between these two countries is an old 
one. Over seventy years ago, when Mexico 
declared her independence, the State of 
Chiapas seceded from Guatemala and joined 
her. Guatemala resented this loss of a 
large and fertile district, and from time to 
time stirred up trouble. Repeated attempts 
were made to settle the dispute, and both 
countries frequently came to the verge of 
war. In 1882 President Barrios of Guate- 
mala signed a treaty by which that country 
forever relinquished all rights to Chiapas 
and the district of Soconnsco, and agreed to 
a boundary line between the two countries. 
Unfortunately this boundary line ran 
through a district which included the finest 
coffee lands on this continent. It also con- 
tained fine timber. The Guatemalans had 
settled across this boundary, and disputes 
wees —** —— ass 

y parties com 
‘was met by counter-cumplaint, “Collisions, 
too, became frequent, The Guatemalans 
claimed that the boundary line established 
in 1882 was wrong — that it should have 


farther north. They attacked some 
gging camps operated Mexicans in 
the uted territory, and this brought 


matters to acrisis. Mexico made a demand 
for and insisted on the boundary 
line of 1882 noms maintained. Both coun- 
tries prepared for war, and have massed 
* on the frontier. At this time of 
writing it seems probable that diplomatic 
negotiations will avert hostilities and settle 
the questions in dispute. 


An Ocean Tragedy. 


Not since the “ Cimbria” was sunk by 
collision off the coast of Holland twelve 
years ago, carrying down with her 450 help- 
less victims, has there been such a shock as 
that caused by the tidings that a similar 
disaster had befallen the “ Elbe,” of the 
North German Lloyd line, and that that ship 
had sunk in the North Sea with 334 persons, 
comprising passengers, officers and crew. 
The “‘ Elbe ” was on her way from Bremen 
to Southampton. Early in the morning of 
the 30th ult., before daybreak, a small Brit- 
ish steamer, the ‘‘ Craithie,” collided with 
her, striking her about midships, near the 
— room, and cutting so hen J into 
this vital part that she quickly filled and 
foundered. Scarcely twenty minutes 
after the collision before the great ship set- 
tled to her * rosting · plaos —5* 2 
raging sea. e 240 passengers summo: 
* to meet their terrible fate in the 
chilly darkness, were terror-stricken and 
almost frantic when it was found that be- 
cause the tackle was frozen sufficient boate 
could not be lowered in season to save 
them; but the time was brief before they 
were carried down in the awful vortex. 
Only a mere handful escaped in one of the 
boats. The blame of this frightful disaster 
is laid upon the officers of the “ Oraithie.” 
The night was clear, Her approach was 
seen on board the “Elbe” and w 
ai iven. She was on the 
side, and it was her ~~ to keep clear. 
Possibly her mate, who the mis- 
calculated the speed of the “Elbe.” He 

robably hoped to cross her bows in “es 

ut failed, and had such headway on 

he struck her instead. If this be proves 
he took a criminal risk, and his ho 

error should exact condign punishment. 
The captain of the “ Craithie,” who sneaked 
away m the scene of the disaster to Rot- 
terdam, under pretence of saving his own 
ship, when by a little he might have 
rescued a great many of 

Gherehy expiant ine with the we toe — 
some measure 
of hs Awe officer, 








ought also to be summa- 
rily dealt with. 
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MISS WILLARD and LADY SOMERSET 
at the 
Boston Methodist Social Union. 
(Stenographically reported by Rev. W. D. Bridge.) 


ROBABLY the most enjoyable of the 
many social gatherings of the Meth- 
odist Social Union was held at Cotillion 
Hall;in the Mechanics’ Building on Monday 
evening, Jan. 28; the hour from 4.30 to 5.30 
being spent in the lower reception rooms, 
and the regular exercises of the hour being 
in the larger hall above. 

President Fisk called the members to 
order, and two verses of “ Oh, fora thou- 
sand tongues,” were sung, after which 
Bishop Foster led in prayer. Mr. Orossley, 
the Canadian evangelist, then sang a Scotch 
song appropriate for the hour, and, being 
encored, sweetly rendered his favorite — 

“ God has given me a song, a song of trust — 

I sing it all day long — for sing I must.’”’ 
Rev. W. T. Perrin then spoke tenderly of 
a devoted member of this Union — at one 
time its honored president—the late Dr. 
Liberty D. Packard, and a committee (Rev. 
W. T. Perrin, Rev. Dr. Geo. A. Crawford 
and Hon. BE. H. Dunn) was appointed to 
draft suitable resolutions in his memory. 
President B. O. Fisk then said: — 

Three centuries ago Galileo was persecuted 
and imprisoned because he said the earth moves. 
But the earth has continued to move in spite of 
persecution and bigotry; the nations have con- 
tinued to move; the great world of thought has 
continued to move. In the movements of our 
time woman has held a very conspicuous place, 
and it is our great pleasure tonight to welcome 
as the guests of the evening two who have held 
perhaps the most conspicuous places among 
women in the reforms of our time — represent- 
atives of the great Anglo-Saxon nations of the 
world. It is too much to expect that we would 
agree with them in every particular in the won- 
derful reforms they have undertaken; but I am 
sure that we all belfeve in them thoroughly as 
earnest, honest and intelligent in the efforts 
they are making for God, for humanity, for tem- 
perance, for Christianity. I am sure that we 
wish them and expect for them a very large 
measure of success in their continued consecrat- 
ed efforts in the service of God and humanity. 
We believe in Frances BE, Willard and in Lady 
Henry Somerset; and whether we can always 
agree with them or not; we can always say, 
* God bless Frances B. Willard, and God bless 
Lady Henry Somerset! ”’ 

Lady Henry Somerset is at home in England; 
she is at home in America. Mrs, Livermore is 
puzzled to know whether to call her an “ Eng- 
lish lady” oran “American gentlewoman.” I 
think the solution of it is that she is both. She 
belongy to the old aristocracy of England and 
to the new aristocracy of America. She is at 
home at Eastnor Castle; she is at home in Bos- 
ton. And I hope that as we, the representatives 
of the greatest religious people in this country, 
welcome her, it may be a part of the joy she re- 
ceives that the people who welcome her claim 
her friend, her most intimate friend, Frances EB. 
Willard, as sister, and we certainly may claim 
Lady Henry Somerset as a sister-in-law. [am 
told that she is a member of the Chirch of 
England, and of very much the same type as 
John Wesley. And where our friends come so 
near to us in their convictions and practices and 
aspirations as John Wesley and as Lady Henry 
Somerset, we receive them to our hearts, we wel- 
come them. 

I have the very great pleasure, tonight, to pre- 
sent to you our truly royal guest — Lady Henry 
Somerset. 

Lady Somerset was received with the 
Chautauqua salute, and spoke as follows: — 

Mr. Chairman, Bishop Foster, and ladies and 
gentlemen: I have to thank the chairman at the 
outeet for the extremely kindly way in which 
he has spoken of me. I do not feel that I de- 
serve the eulogies that he has pronounced, but I 
must try to live up to them in the future. 

As I look upon this gathering, it is quite true 
that, in spite of the fact that I had no idea that 
a speech would be required of me tonight, I feel 
very much at home. I feel at home because, as I 
look into your friendly faces, 1 think of the 
many questions that we have in common, the 
great alms on which our eyes are set, and the 
desires that fill all our hearts - and how can we 
help feeling at home with each other ? 

It is a wonderful thing to contemplate the 
changes that the years bring; but there is no 
change that is so astonishing as the manner in 
which this world is shrinking all the time. 
The very inventions that are the glory of this 
age are bringing us all so near together that 
every hour we are beginning to understand that 
the man-made barriers that have been set up — 
those separations that have come between com- 
rades who ought to be one in thought and heart 
and faith and hope, such as class and creed and 
nationalities —are being broken down. The 
fact that you can go from this country to mine 
ina few days; the fact that you can hear the 
whisper from there on your shores in an appre- 
clably few seconds; those wonderful trains that 
bear us across the continent; that bright brain 
that stores not only the voices that are living to 


speak now, but th voices that have passed 
yonder into the n life —all these things 
make for the of humanity; so that 


surely we are beginning to forget whether we 
are Americans who once were English, or Eng- 


lish who now fare‘|Americans; and the main 
thing that we realize is the fact that as iwe have 
all apprehended the Fatherhood of God, so the 
great new light that has dawned in this century 
is the brotherhood of man. 

I feel as I look ont upon this audience how 
strange it is—the ways along which we travel 
that lead us to such unexpected places. Ten 
years ago, when I was in my own home at East- 
nor Castle, I remember one Sunday afternoon 
going down as usual to my housekeeper’s sit- 





not to grumble because the coal was then at such 
an exorbitant price, because they ought to stand 
by their brothers and sisters in the north who 
were holding out for a righteous cause. I was 
working with Mr. Hughes’ Sisters at the time, 
and was one of them for that particular moment. 
A poor woman, after the meeting, shook hands 
with me and said, “ Ain’t you glad, sister, that 
we are none of us tempted by having anything 
of this world, that we are able just to go our 
way, and we haven’t got all of that burden laid 





Miss Frances E. Willard. 








Lady Henry Somerset. 





ting-room, where I was to take afternoon tea 
with two or three, hearing and giving the news 
of the village and the people around, On her 
table { saw an unassuming little volume, and I 
asked her what it was. She gave it into my 
hand, and said, “It is a beautiful book that 
has just come to me from London. I sent for it 
because the title attracted me, and it is just such 
as I thought it would be.” I opened that book, 
and I did not wish to tell much of my “ news,” 
nor get any of her own, that afternoon, for I sat 
by the fire and read every page tothe last. It 
was the first introduction I had to Miss Frances 
B. Willard, and it was the record of her sister's 
life—‘ Nineteen Beautiful Years.” And to- 
night, as Isat by Bishop Foster, I remembered 
how his name was associated with those pages, 
and how little I imagined that, ten years after- 
ward, in the land away across the sea, I should 
be looking into the venerable face, and should 
have for a comrade and leader in the work such 
@ woman as Frances Willard! These things are 
not accidents, we know. They are those wind- 
Ing pathways that are all laid opt by a Divine 
hand 


And I also recollected how, in those days, 
when my little work was confined to country 
places, I used to go among the hills and vales, 
attending the meetings of the Primitive Meth- 
odists and the Wesleyans in that remote coun- 
try place,and how good it was to hear those 
talks that were not grammatical sometimes, but 
always devout, and those fervent “‘amens’”’ that 
seemed to bring such an echo of delight into 
the hearts of all who did not altogether believe 
in formal worship. Since then I have been as- 
sociated with Mr. Price Hughes in work in 
London, and have been brought into close con- 
nection with the magnificent work that he is 
carrying on in our metropolis. Ido not know 
that anything has inspired us so, in England, 
with such a hope for the future as the labors 
that Mr. Hugh Price Hughes has undertaken; 
not only because he has done for us a remarkable 
work among the people in the slums of our great 
city, but because he has stood as leader in every 
righteous cause, believing that every righteous 
cause is after all undergirded with Christ’s re- 
ligion. And then I must say that we have 
looked upon his work as a great inspiration be- 
cause Mr. Hughes does not stand alone as the 
central figure. Mrs, Price Hughes has had quite 
as much to do with the organization of that 
great Mission, and is revered as much as her 
husband, and her name stands for as much in 
England as does that of Hugh Price Hughes. 

The devoted band of the “Sisters of the Peo- 
ple” has opened a new avenue of usefulness 
for women, and all over the country girls of op- 
portunity and education have joined that move- 
ment,and have given their lives to the people 
of the slums, becoming real sisters of the peo- 
ple — not in name only, but actually in fact. 

I was much interested in a little incident that 
occurred in a part of London in which I have a 
personal interest. I remember that, during the 
great coal strike,I came from the north and 
went down to attend one of the Sisters’ meet- 
ings in that district. I was endeavoring to ex- 
plain to the women of London that they ought 











onus?’ And it made me realize how complete- 
ly those women live with the people, under- 
standing their needs, and are a very part of 
their lives. And it is by just such work as this 
that Mr. Hughes has by his Mission positively 
transformed all that district around Soho, which 
used to be one of the darkest spots on our civili- 
zation. ; 

But Mr. Hughes has done more than that. 
And the reason that I would like just for a mo- 
ment to dwell upon his work is because it has 
undoubtedly placed the cause of the Wesleyan 
Church in England on an entirely new basis. 
He has stood for the belief that it is utterly im- 
possible in the Christianity of Christ to draw a 
hard and fast line between the religious and the 
secular, but that everything is religious if it is 
considered from the true light in which Christ 
would have us look upon it, and that the pres- 
ence of Christ is as much to be sought at the 
polling booth and the House of Commons as in 
the church and chapel and the prayer-meeting. 
He has publicly denounced those men of im- 
moral life who have sought to obtain entrance 
into Parliament, even though by so doing he 
has alienated and offended members, and prom- 
inent members, of his own church. He stands 
on Sunday afternoons in those conferences to 
talk on living questions of the day, and to pre- 
sent them to people ina light in which he be- 
lieves Jesus Christ would have looked upon 
them. And the result is that that hall is packed 
with the young men and the young women of 
our city, eager to hear, eager to learn, eager to 
ascertain; and going out from that place they 
bring to bear upon those living issues the only 
real influence that can ever make politics and 
municipal government and public affairs that 
which, I believe, is the great mission of this age 
— the transformation of man from the darkness 
of being separated from religion into an inte- 
gral part of the highest portion of the religion 
of God. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to dwell for a mo- 
ment on some of the transformations that have 
come over our life in England, social, municipal 
and political. I hope that I shall not detain you 
too long. I feel that these questions are vital, 
not to my own country only, but vital to the 
welfare of the world. And we as Christians, as 
men and women who believe in the real uplift- 
ing of humanity, sometimes have to face an en- 
tire transformation of the ways in which we 
have been accustomed to look upon these ques- 
tions, and to ask to see them with a new light 
and with new eyes because of the changing ne- 
cessities of the age. 

The idea of the brotherhood of man and the 
solidarity of humanity has grown in England, I 
am thankful to God to say, ina manner which 
is almost miraculous to those whe have been 
looking upon these public questions for the last 
five or six years. We appeared before that to be 
in a stagnant condition. The indomitable diffi- 
culties that surrounded the old ideas of caste 
and position; the deep-seated prejudices that 
hedged away women irom public life, and from 
any positions in the churches; the almost insur- 
mountable barriers that kept the working- 
classes in a position as degrading as it was des- 





perate, appeared to be to us at that time almost 
hopeless; and I can recollect, six or seven 


absolutely 
thought 
of God was behind this change, I believe that 


the transformation that has now. the 
greatest metropolis of the world regard to 
its municipal government is d fact that, 


demonstrate the fact that the 


whereas Chrietian men and women stood aloot 
from such government before, they have now 


, taken the stand that it is a part of | their lot, and 


their duty to their brother and gister man, to 
devote their talents, time and money to making 
that great metropolis really “a city of God,” 
following the prayers which with their lips they 
have all prayed — ‘Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” And the London Council 
that has faced these great and almost insur- 
mountable evils bravely and wisely and well, is 
today, I venture to say, a body of men who com- 
mand the respect of every man and every woman 
who cares for the welfare of humanity, whether 
they may agree with their political program or 
not. 

The reason surely of this has largely been that 
the activities and the sympathies of the Chris- 
tian Church have been called into action, and 
they have become a living and a felt power upon 
all these great hitherto so-called “ secular” 
questions. It isa by-word in England now; it 
is a word that strikes terror to tke evil-doer; it 
is a word that means menace to those who live 
selfish and individual lives; it is the greatest 
threat that can be held up to all who are endeayv- 
oring to build up self on false foundations — the 
Nonconformist conscience. And the Noncon- 
formist conscience has become a power felt and 
dreaded throughout the nation. It is very well 
for a class spirit to sneer and tosay that the 
Nonconformist consciance is the conscience of 
the prude and the insolent and the Pharisee, 
and all the other names that have been heaped 
upon it; and it is the greatest reproach to that 
historically old Established Church that the 
conscience of the nation that was against the 
evils of the land is the Nonconformist con- 
science. 

And tonight I must admit — although there 
may be many in this audience who perhaps may 
not receive the assertion —that one of the rea- 
sons why such hope has come to us with regard 
to the better management of our municipal and 
political life is because —by the influence of 
such men as Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Parker, Dr. 
Clifford, and many others—the women have 
been called as the home-guard; they are needed 
as the recruits to the army that has fought so 
long alone. And I rejoice to say that I was 
proud of that detachment of women who went 
to Washington to stand for the position of 
women in the church at the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence some years ago. I know that we have no 
better friend than Mr. Hughes upon all the ques- 
tions that relate to woman. He has taken, I 
think, a just and true view of the enormous im- 
portance to the world of the straightforward in- 
fluence that women can bring to bear upon all 
the great questions that affect humanity. Every- 
body has believed in what I must call “ the 
back-door influence,” but Mr. Hughes has 
opened the portals wide of the “ front door,” 
and asked us to comein by what we consider 
the “legitimate way.” I still believe that the 
great church represented here is going to show 
to the world its recognition of the fact that 
women have been its mainstay, lo! these many 


77am also glad tonight to think that the 
church in America which is here represent- 
ed has taken so splendid a stand as to personal 
total abstinence by its ministers. I would we 
could say as much in England; but I regret that 
until the last few years it has been as difficult to 
get the ministers to see their individual duty 
towards the temperance question, and the ab- 
solute necessity of their example, as it has been 
to get the laity to face the question. I think 
that,on the whole, the Wesleyans of England 
have been perhaps more aroused to the vital 
nature of this question than any other denom- 
ination. But I also feel how far we are behind 
you in this matter. There is many a Wesleyan 
minister in my country with whom I have 
pleaded for the sake of the people in a town ab- 


solutely given over to drink —so that, witha —_ 


population of only four thousand, we had 
thirty-two saloons — to be a personal abstainer, 
and yet he could not see his way todoing it, 
even though he was teaching a weekly “ Band 
of Hope.”” You can readily imagine, therefore, 
how great a stumbling-block this is to the work 
that we are endeavoring to carry out in a coun- 
try where not onlythe men are cursed with 
drink, as they are here, but where, alas! and we 
say it in deep humiliation, the women are as 
much cursed by inebriety as the men them- 
selves; where the saloons are filled with women; 
where the shadows of the swinging doors at 
night tell the story of the women there, with 
babies in their arms; and where the little bare- 
foot outcast children remind you of the home- 
lessness of the children of the land. 

When we bade adieu tothe great temperance 
leader, Miss Frances Willard, in London’s larg- 
est hall, there was enacted a scene that I think 
will remain long in the minds of those who be- 
held it. It was an object-lesson in the temper- 
ance cause that perhaps sank deeper even than 
the eloquent words uttered on that occasion, be- 
cause what the eye has seen the mind receives 
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that great assembly — thirty children, barefoot- 
ed and ragged, their arms bare, their clothing 
hanging loosely on their little backs, with dirty 
faces and matted hair; little girls holding babies 
in their arms; hatless little boys looking wonder- 
ingly around; children whom you might have 
out in the drift of London and not 
thought about it, but brought there, in contrast 
to that scene, they were living epistles read of 
all men, showing what shameful differences ex- 
ist between the rich and the poor. They stood 
there, that little band,and then softly sang the 
beautiful hymn of that White Ribbon woman 
who has only so lately gone out to sing hymns 
in the great Beyond —the song that is to know 
no end, — 
“ There’s a shadow on the home; 
Many hearts are sad today.” 
And as they softly sang those verses, one by one, 
from across that great hall there came the echo 
—the type of what is echoing the world over; 
and a White Ribbon band of children marched 
up the aisle, holding aloft the White. Ribbon 
that now girdles the world for purity and tem- 
perance, singing in voices triumphant, — 
“ We are coming to the rescue, 
Weare ing near ight; 
And for tokens of our sorrow 
We bear the ribbon white.’ 
No better emblem of what the temperance work 
is, could ever be given to any city in this world 
—a work that stands in line for the banishment 
of legalized and organized evil in the midst of 
our civilization, and for the equal purity of man 
and woman; which stands forthe banishment 
of opium from that race which we pretend to 
Christianize; which stands for the uplifting of 
the down-trodden and the great revelation of 
the real brotherhood of humanity. 
I believe that the song sung there that night 
is being sung the world over. Tous comes the 
cry of those that seem almost desperate in their 
misery, in their wretchedness, and in the down- 
trodden conditions that civilization almost 
seems to emphasize, and we want to hear the 
echo, the echo that is to be borne along the 
waves of the Christian Church — ‘“‘ Weare coming 
to the rescue.” Ido not know how we are go- 
ing, we do not know in what seemingly impos- 
sible way we are going, to settle this question or 
that; we may be puzzled to know how to adjust 
labor and capital — but we are coming. We are 
coming in the great light that called us first to 
g0o—coming because we can do no other. And 
here in this land I begin to read the same red 
lines we have had in the old, and I see the great 
free hands of this magnificent country already be- 
ginning to be bound in the fetters that have held 
us 60 long— but we are creeping up, hope is 
coming! Then I begin to feel that the danger 
signals are out, and that danger does not come 
from the great hooting mob, but rather from a 
little circle of men who are coming to absorb 
power as though it belonged to them. The 
danger comes from that false civilization that 
can induce a man because he has millions to ig- 
nore the bitter cry of those that want, but who, 
in the moment when his heart is torn with a 
great bereavement, tries to find consolation by 
covering daily the cold stone of the tomb with 
lilies of the valley that are to cost $40,000 a year. 
These are the dangers to which, it seems to me, 
the nation needs to look. These are the lights 
that tell us that there is a rock ahead on which 
every country founders if it does not steer its 
bark by the rough, horny hand of toil for the 
benefit of the many as against the few. 
I think that if I were asked for the figure who 
at this moment seems to me to have taken the 
widest views upon the questions that affect the 
welfare of the world at large— much as I may 
disagree with him on the position he has taken 
with regard to my own sex—I should point to 
Mr. Gladstone. Standing as he does looking 
over and almost seeing stretched out before him 
the Land of Promise that is over there yonder 
at the very end of his career, he can speak as he 
lately did of the conscience that is not national, 
but world-wide, because the sufferings and the 
Wrongs and the woes of every nation are the 
business of all. And as he views the sufferings 
in distant Armenia, which are a disgrace to civ- 
ilization and will stamp shame upon my nation 
Unless it faces itand maintains the treaty en- 
tered into, I believe that Mr. Gladstone’s utter- 
ances are prophetic of that better day when, in- 
stead of disagreeing, I shall come to this new 
land and speak the words that are on my heart 
snd tell of the dangers that I see, and you will 
80 to my land and tell me of the wrongs of the old 
Civilization that can be mended by the new, and 
We shall agree to look upon men and women as 
one great family, with one great Father. Then 
We shall no longer be afraid of the criticisms 
that may be given the one to the other, but 
rather we shall feel that what concerns the wel- 
fare of England instantly touches the best inter- 
est of America, and tends to lift the nation’s civ- 
ilization and make all the truer the liberty of 
America’s races, the standard of the old nation, 





and bring fresh hope to her sons and her daugh- 
ters. 


The world is full of change, and I, if I dare to 
bring a message from the Old World where 
things are changing before our eyes so fast, 


and make me most at home in every thought, 
affection and purpose. The reform that I sup- 
posed my good Brother Fisk was referring to, is 
that I asked him, in the most simple-hearted, 
offhand way in the world, who were the women 
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for { think)they are'in the very forefront of our 
battle. You know they need not be afraid of 
the next thing any more than of the last; it will 
be the last pretty soon. And though 

was a very nice sort of a day, and this has been 
a good day, “ tomorrow ”’ is the red-letter day of 
all the calendar, It was made to be so because 
“ it is better further on.” 

I like our Methodist people not only for the 
reasons I have mentioned, and not only because 
they understand, as Lady Henry has told us, 
“The only changeiess thing is change;"” but 
also because they are an inclusive rather than an 
exclusive sect of (creation. They look right 
down through society, through its nutritious 


| layers generally, asking about ite somewhat, 


sometimes, undesirable under crust,and they 
never pretend they like the upper crust better, or 
if they do it is very unwise for them and against 
their traditions. They go the way the waves run, 
and where the wave in its solid part goes, there 
the white-caps follow; they do not lead. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said: ‘God must have liked the 
common people, He has made so many of them.” 
The common people heard Him gladly whom 
they loved best. The’common people carry all 
our reforms. It is the common people who are 
not willing that the army of humanity should 
sete ite pace by the last lagging step in the final 
battalion. 

When I used to go away out West to those new 
villages and towns, where I could see the end of 
the world from the end of the street across the 
prairie, and find four or five little pepper- boxes 
of churches, I always said as I alighted at the 
railway station, “ Will you be kind erough to 
indicate to me which of these churches is the 
Methodist?” And when I found the Methodist 
minister, I knew that there would be somebody 
that was going to help me and give me a strong, 
triendly hand-clasp, and say: ‘‘ Why, yes, Sister 
Willard, I will do anything for you. ,Command 
me.”” And when I went down South, a woman, 
@ Yankee woman, an abolitionist Yankee woman 
(fearful combination that it was), it was the 
Methodists that took me in and bore me along 
and helped me. And so I think we are a pretty 
cosmopolitan sub-division of the human race, 


Wesleyan University in 1873. 


nicipal League of Boston. 
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would not be afraid to change, for I believe it is 
only the stagnant that is still. It is the river 
that rushes on so fast that we can hardly fol- 
low the flowing waters, that moves pure and 
sweet and clean; and it is because the times are 
rushing and old institutions are changing, «iv- 
ing place to new, that we can look up and thank 
God, and believe that there is a vitality in hu- 
manity, in Christianity, that pervades all 
things, and that all thinws will be made rew. 


Music was then rendered by the Malden 
Quartet, after which the chairman said : — 


We have known Miss Willard a good many 
years as very pronounced on all great moral 
questions. We have recognized her as a great 
reformer among the women of America; and I 
have been more thoroughly persuaded today 
than ever before that Miss Willard is a reform- 
er. She has tried to reform our executive com- 
mittee, and Dr. Brodbeck and Bishop Foster, 
and a woman must have a deal of courage to un- 
dertake reforms of that kind! Her plan was to 
make over the program, and I do not know but 
I should acknowledge that weal! consented to 
the arrangement under violent protests, but, in 
deference to our generosity, she reciprocated and 
concluded to bet us go on our own way. As to 
the committee, we felt that we were honoring 
her and her friend, Lady Henry, a good deal 
more by giving them the full time and full lib- 
erty of speech than to have the time taken up by 
several other speakers. We are delighted to 
have with us our sister Methodist, our repre- 
sentative temperance woman, a reyresentative 
woman in ali of the great reforms of our land, a 
woman in whom we trust more than in any 
other of our American women to lead on the 
great work which she has undertaken, with oth- 
ers, for Christianity, for temperance, for God. I 
have very great pleasure in presenting Miss 
Frances E, Willard. 

Miss Willard was received with the Ohau- 
tauqua salute amid great applause. She 
said: — 

Brother Chairman, you are very generous, and 
these happy Methodists are good to look upon, 














officers of the Social Union in Boston? I did 
not mean, you know, that they should have all 
the offices, but “a fair divide,” as they say in 
the West; and probably it wes not the least im- 
pertinent to ask the questic n, »»cause I belong 
to the Methodist Social Union in Chicago, and 
from the beginning we always had women among 
the officers. So “I wot it is through ignorance 
I did it.” 

I very much enjoyed what our English guest 
has said, as you did, and I wonder if you do not 
think it is a happy thing for a sort of Sojourner 
Truth that has been peregrinating a good while 
with her valise to have such reinforcements as 
that, to have a stateswoman some from the 
other side, and then go back to the other 
side,and then probably round the world, and 
everywhere so speaking and so living as to help 
and build. It is easy to tear down, it is difficult 
to build. The builders are few and they grow 
weary,and the veterans look around them in 
in ehurch and state, in home and school, and 
everywhere, for those younger, brighter, blither 
spirits that in their ardent hands shall take the 
work and bear it on. 

I like the Methodists for a good many reasons, 
and one is, because they are not afraid of the 
next thing; and most particularly, as a sort of 


are good to woman folk as a rule. 
John Wesley, away back and away back, wrote 


And then I like the Methodists because they 
You know 


to a young woman that thought she had a mes- 


sage from God: “| would not deny it, my sister, 


but when you lift up your voice, take the ooca- 
sion to be quite at a distance fromjwhere some 
Methodist minister is preaching, and not at the 
same hour, lest you,might take away his avdi- 
ence.” What other founder of a great religion 
ever spoke after that order? Here they are so 
terribly literal, some of the divisions of the 
church universal. In New Jersey, a certain 
branch, @ very respectable, very dignified and 
well-to-do branch, put itself on record in a per- 
tectly legitimate and consistent manner by say- 
ing that ite interpretation of Paul was such that 
it could not let women sing in the choir, and it 
did not. A hundred-years-ago Presbyterians! 
And Lady Henry Somerset told me that they 
were so literal in a certain church in her own 
England that, to her knowledge, a dear excellent 
sister who had been brought up under that 
regime was so afraid that she might not carry 
out the instructions of the great Apostle that 
required that, when a woman spoke or prayed, 
she should have her head covered, that, being 
called on to lead in prayer in a parlor unex- 
pectedly, she actually took what they call the 
“ antimacassar’’—the chair tidy—and ar- 
ranged it on her head! And we Methodists, 
who do not pinch the letter, but who believe 
that the “spirit giveth life,” laugh at her; but 
she was so perfectly consistent if the “letter” 
is the fullness that we are to receive. The Meth- 
odists bave a sort of large and liberal construc- 
tion. They do not believe that you are to hold 
to one particular statement and let the others go 
scot free. They do not say that you are to regard 
at full weight and emphasize every one of the 
declarations I have alluded to, and not literally 
obey that beautiful command, “He that hath 
two coats, let him give to him that hath none.” 
My brothers, look in your closets when you go 
home, and see how many coats you have got, if 
you want us to be “silent in the churches.” But 
then, like the other ministers, | believe myself 
to be exhorting those that are not here. 

They are a beautiful tribe — this tribe of John 
Wesley. I like them because they are real, what~- 
ever their faults, and they have any amount that 
people will tell on some other occasion. They are 
really the bone and sinew of the temperance 
movement in this country. Not only, dear Lady 
Henry, are our pastors, so far as 1 have ever 
known, without an exception teetotallers, but 
the man in the rank and file who is not had bet- 
ter hurry up among his friends. He will not 





radical Methodist, I like the New Englanders, 


get put forward very much in the esteem or 
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good words of his neighbors, because away back 
ever so far John Wesley saw this vision, and he 
was not only an antislavery man, but a temper- 
ance man for all the word implies. I am thank- 
fal to God that I was reared up in a temperance 
home, and that these principles of which we 
have been thinking tonight were as familiar in 
our methods as household words. I look upon 
the reverend, majestic. figure of the former pres- 
ident of our University at Evanston, and I re- 
member when those locks were dark. I remem- 
ber at a revival meeting he beckoned so kindly 
with his band, and said to us students, “ Hadn’t 
you better come? Hadn’t you better come?” 
No tongue has uttered in this generation such 
burning, blazing, blistering words against the 
liquor system as Bishop R.8. Foster. They have 
gone to the ends of the earth; they have been 
words that were winged, and when our church 
rises to their level—as God grant she may — 
when she reaches to the level of the declaration 
of the Board of Bishops: “It cannot be legal- 
ized without sin,” then, Lady Henry, we will 
hide our diminished heads, for we shall not be 
radicals any more, but they will be radicals, and 
all will stand together, and register at the pal- 
lot-box the declaration of Wesley’s band, “‘ The 
saloon must go.” 
And I like the Methodists as I remember a 
‘peech from Bishop Simpson —God bless that 
hallowed memory! —when he stood up in Indi- 
ana before & group of young ministers around 
the altar where they were to receive from him 
the authority to preach the Gospel, and he said 
to them in his fatherly fashion, ‘‘My young 
brothers, I want to give you this admonition: 
always stand by the development, the liberation, 
the enfranchisement of women.” You may 
say that that was like a “draught of water toa 
thirsty soul.”” Sometimes when I have seen good 
and great men whose motive and whose ac- 
tion I did not dispute as being what they 
thought was true and right, I have said in 
my heart, “Oh, for an hour of Gilbert Haven! 
Oh, for an hour of Matthew Simpson!” And I 
have remembered Erastus O. Haven, who, when 
he was invited to become president of our Uni- 
versity, and who was at the head of the Mich- 
igan University-—-and then had no one who 
could excel him as a college president unless 
the president of Harvard University — wrote to 
a conservative trustee at Evanston: “I will 
give up my present position and come to the 
Northwestern as president if you will remove 
all hindrances to the complete participation of 
women in the privileges of the University.” So 
you may imagine that as a woman, 4 radical, a 
reformer, I cherish with love and devotion the 
memory of these great and good and true men 
who have borne and labored and had patience. 
There is a charm about our Methodist men 
that 1 hardly find elsewhere. I remember once in 
eur own town, when for just once the Confer- 
ence was coming — that had never been there, and 
would not be there again in a generation — how 
each man in their committee voted unanimously 
to ask and invite one of their Methodist sisters 
to make the speech of welcome to the great 
Rock River Conference. Do you think I should 
not be grateful, and always have a friendly, 
honest word to speak of my Methodist brethren ? 
And, even though they have not let us into the 
General Conference by quite such a big entrance 
and wide-open front door as we expect, they 
will at the very next session; nevertheless and 
notwithstanding, I think they will do that 
which they deem to be right, and that they are 
nearer now “than when they first believed.” 
Over in a New Jersey city I once sat in a 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society meeting, 
conducted by our excellent friends of the Pres- 
byterian denomination. The pastor of the 
church stood in his pulpit; the sister officers of 
this Gociety sat on the side,down below. He 
went down and took the manuscript from the 
president, and came up, and read it, and took it 
back to her; then he went to the secretary and 
took her paper, and went up and read that, and 
went down; he got the report of the treasurer 
and read it, and took it back. They seemed to 
think it was all “beautiful.” The committee 
nodded their heads, and looked so pleased, and 
for the life of me I could hardly keep a straight 
face. I thought it was whimsical; I thought it 
was grotesque; I thought it was piteous, be- 
cause I was a Methodist and might enjoy a 
larger liberty. And I believe there are those 
here, among the younger class, these bright, 
attentive faces, that will live to see the day when 
to keep any human being, of whatever color, or 
nationality, or sex, out of any place on the 
round earth that that person “ een 9 — 
ill be simply grotesque and w ani > 
ital. Let rd best stand candidate for these. 
Any brain by the most patient study; any heart 
by the meliowing of life’s discipline; any will 
and purpose by the undergirdings of God’s 
Spirit —let each one be all he can, let each one 
be all she can, and then, by specific gravity, 
which in the last analysis will always work when 
hindrances are taken out of the way, let each go 
to his or her own place! And we shall have ever 
so much nicer times. I do not know what my 
brothers think about this meeting; but I think 
it is exceedingly probable that you have enjoyed 
yourselves more than when you come all alone 
by yourselves. The very picture of this hall, 
up by the different colors, the smiling 
ane little quips and ways and manners of 
mer dignity of men, gives a 


“womanliness,” because if we are going to have 
a nature like man when we come into the larger 
kingdom, why, then it will be very monotonous. 
If we cannot bring in some new element, then 
we would better stay out. They have done 
splendidly after their way of doing. But we 
would come in for the bettering of humanity, 
because the whole is better than any of its parts. 
You cannot get away from that. I believe the 
presence of good women ought to be the touch- 
stone of every institution’s fitness to survive, 
and if they cannot be tolerated there, then the 
institution cannot be tolerated. Of course that 
may not beso. But you and I have to tell how 
it is with us in our own homes, and mean the 
very best we can, and say, “Such as I have give 
{ unto thee.”’ 

It is a great and wonderful question that our 

dear English sister has talked to us about —this 
question of the greater number, the seven- 
tenths, the people that forge forward with the 
work of their hands. It would be a great deal 
better for all of us if all did some good work. I 
do not think I should have had to have any va- 
cation or gone away from temperance efforts it I 
had not worked and performed with my head; 
if I had been a gardener; if I had been out in 
the broad fields, as I used to on the farm; if I 
bad exercised steadily and strongly and brought 
to maturity the whole system to perfection. 
And if those other people had been more at 
school, why then they and you and I would have 
been better comrades because we should have 
had more subjects in common, and they a richer 
and better time in their own minds when they 
keep company with these resources. My mother 
used to say, “Frank, if you don’t study, you 
won’t have resources.”’ I believe, dear brothers 
and sisters of the larger hope, that the time is 
coming when we shall all work with our hands 
aud our heads,and be in better health and 
heart. 
This question of labor and capital: It has the 
new formand figure — two hands, the left not so 
strong, choicer, served by its fellow, decorated 
with rings; the right hand forceful, vigorous, 
ready, ingenious. If one gets ahead, away from 
the other, the left, or capital, is likely to get the 
worst of it in the last analysis; but if they could 
meet and join their forces, then there would 
come the very best to each; and if they would 
but clasp in prayer together, if the concrete 
spirit of brotherhood could descend into their 
hearts, what a happy, heavenly place this earth 
would be! 

I verily believe it will come about. We do not 
know when or where or how, but, as Lady 
Henry said, it will come about, and I would like 
to stop in my life for it. Just like the little 
coral worker — it works its work, and it takes 
its little calcareous form to lift the reef. No- 
body but itself knows it is down there, always 
lengthening and widening, and after a while the 
white column comes above the waves and then 
the winds bring seeds from islands and conti- 
nents, and the earth flings down the green car- 
pet of the grass, and trees rise, and homes are 
sheltered among the boughs, and there is a new 
population aud a new world. We miss it if we 
do not remember how the little creatures worked, 
and put’ themselves in to make the beautiful, 
homelike island. 8o may God grant to you and to 
me the grace, the grit and the gumption to put in 
what there is of us to help that oldest family, that 
grandest institution that the world shall ever 
see — we call it the Firm, the firm that has a 
name and style that never changes, the firm that 
never has a defalcation, the firm that never goes 
into bankruptcy, the firm that never dies —We, 
Us and Company. : 

The Malden Quartet favored the audience 
with another selection, and Bishop Foster 
said: — 

I want to say a word before these friends re- 
tire. I think you will all appreciate it. I 
judge that we are all of one mind — that we 
have been wonderfully favored tonight. I doubt 
if we fully appreciate the favor. I think you 
will upon its suggestion. We have been favored 
by the presence and addresses (the ladies will 
pardon me) of the two most distinguished 
women upon the surface of the earth now. I 
have uttered that without the slightest doubt. 
Our American Queen, pre-eminent in her sex, the 
wonderful woman of her time, and supported by 
the aristocracy of English blood, equal in dig- 
nity and worthiness and intellect — we have 
heard two of the most remarkable speeches we 
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have ever listened to, and I desire that we should 
make some expression of our appreciation, not 


simply in the applause that we have rendered, 
but by rising and giving this signal of our ap- 
preciation of these wonderful women. 


All arose, giving the Chautauqua salute, 


amid great applause. The Malden Quartet 


then sang, and the meeting adjourned in- 
formally. 








The Conferences. 





N. E. Southern Conference. 
Providence District. 


Ay interestin was presented before 
the Methodist — Meeting in Provi- 


J 28, b G. W.K D. D., of 
Taunton, his 23 being, “ A Pies! for the Re- 
union of om.” {ts reading provoked 


@ most vigorous discussion, which continued 
until an unusually late hour. No one who 
heard the essay believes that Dr. King is on his 
way to Rome. The reunion that he advocates 
seems to most of us quite ——— and in 
most particulars undesirable, believing as we do 
that union of spirit together with the holy ri- 
valry of the istian denominations secures 
eure cae * senna ibly be — 

organic union. very large number 
was ——— to enjoy the paper and hear the dis- 
cussion, 


An important work has been undertaken by 
the churches in Providence, which promises 
much in the work of rescuing the 
This ization is known as the “ vidence 
Association for the Support of Local Missions,” 
and began its work a few weeks since. Rev. Dr. 
Moore, tor of the Central Congregational 
Church, president, and Rev. Dr. Bixby, of the 
Cranston St. Baptist Church, is the secretary. 
The movement is a union one on the of the 
churches. Rev. W. 8. McIntire, of St. Paul’s 
Church, —— ably the Methodist Episco- 

Church. The Association bas assumed the 
nancial responsibility of the Rescue Mission 
work on Clemence 8t.,and has rented a large 
house at 96 Mathewson 8t., to be used as a Res- 
cue Home for fallen women. The Home will 
accommodate fifteen members, and will be in 
the charge of Miss Mary Hopkins as superin- 
tendent. The work has opened very hopefully. 
The friends of the movement have already fur- 
nished some rooms, and there are now several 
inmates receiving the help so kindly proffered. 
The location of the Home isa very good one, 
and the mo ot its great usefulness is even 
now apparent. 


The Sunday-school connected with St. Paul's 
Church is enjoying prosperity, its maximum at- 
tendance for many years being reached, Jan. 20. 
Charles A. Bixby has recently been re-elected 
superintendent, He isa wise and enthusiastic 
leader in this department of church work. 


The fourth quarterly conference at Attleboro 
showed by the various reports that the church 
is doing a most excellent work, and that the de- 
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are ina flourishi: 
— = lentes o bers constitute the 


straction of children numbers fifty-five. 
and meetings DS 
vant fa da. — 3— dience fills * 

Ly au Is th 

gharen. Methodism is “evident'y growing in 
and 

has tency of about sixteen benires, 
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Mew Bedford District. 





Whitman. — The pastor, Rev. O. A. Farley. 
called on 94 families of his congregation on nee 
Year’s day, and in all but t instances found 
some ben sy of the families at home. 


Osterville. — The work in the charge is peor 

us. The finances are in good condition. 

he Young ee Aid Society have redecorat- 
ed fend rea’ chapel, bg mo fd it a very 
convenient an inviting —— — ante also 
assisted materially in meeting current ex- 
penses of the church. Rev. 0. E, Johnson is 
closing the third year of a — ——— pastorate at 
Osterville and Marston’s Mills. 


Somerset. — Union meetings are being held 
the Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
Churches under the leadership of Evangelist 
Sill. About forty have a determ 
tion to commence a Christian life,and each of 
the churches shares in the awakening. Rev. 
W. F. Taylor is axe of the oe pene Church, 
and joins Tneart! with the other pastors in sus- 
taining the pte Bho and in carrying the work 
along. The interest is still on the increase. 


The Fall River — School class of 1896 is 
again in mourni o of —_ most popular 
members — Miss E. Terry and George B. 
Fisher — were drowned by skating into an ae. 
ing in the ice, Monday evening, Jan. 28. 
— men, members of this class, were killed 
a railroad collision as they were returning 
fom a sleigh-ride, Jan. 31, 1801. This new dis- 
aster revives the old sorrow, in which the whole 
city shares. Miss Terry was a member of St. 
Paul's Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, and 
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And Tired NR 
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her funeral was attended the pastor, Rev. 
J. Coultas. 4 A 


Jesse ine fod i meg he nde te 
— — on “T rode ad oe lew Bedford and 
¥ Easts’. ve them a ser- 
fon at alga ou oman 1s, Sb." The poopie 
were quite solemn. It may be t 
this is first Methodist sermon ever 
in this town.” The centennial of t event 


net and Fairhaven as well as the five churches 
in New Bedford. 
These commemorative services were very ap- 
ced on the exact centennial, 


commen 
by a union love-feast in the Pleas- 
arch in of the 


nies, rem. 
cent of the expressive of the joys of the 
tand the he hopes Li future J ya of the | — 


all too y. About 400 were 
present at this — 
a morn these centennial services 
in Pleasant St. Church, in 
charge of (Pe Presiding Elder Hila, all the pas 
arp gone beh he the introductory services. The 
an See from the 
The B 


i 


that Christianity has reached the height of = 
and is on the wane. From a review of 


he hundred shcewed what 
rest" Christian ogee in extending 


me nee the condition ot wottons, fp 
} eo ay of divine truth, in 
— — — „and in a clearer and more 


sense 0 nal responsibility for 
salvation of men. From this review 
there is left no basis for the pessimistic claim 
that Christianity is a spent force, one that the 
|, world is growing worse instead of better, The 
sermon was & tonic for those who are dis- 
turbed by the and sneers at Christianity, 
which are too frequently found in the secular 
and magazine literature. This was ichep 
Wavewe ———— Rt pert, — 4 
was y en y t arge au ce whic. 
lled the chars. 

At 2.30 o'clock, in the County St, Church, a 
Su -school mass meeting was held, at which 
R. F. mond, Esq., of Allen St. Chureh, » pre- 
sided. ly leteceating addresses were given 
by Miss Mary B. Austin, of County St. Church, 
bf “ The inning of Our Sunday-schoois;’ 
Mrs. ©. G. Winslow, of Fourth St. Chureh, 
“ School Reminiscences of Fifty Years Ago 
Mr. James Ede, of Fairhaven Church, “ The 
Church and the School;”’ Rev. George B. Nind, 
of the Portuguese Church, “ Our Youngest 

1;” Mr. B. FP. Pennby, of Pleasant St. 
Church’ “The School of Today;” and Mrs. 
Franklyn Howland, of Acushnet "bnurch, “The 
School of the Future.’ 

A union Epworth League meeting was held at 
5.45 Pp. M., in County St. vestry, and was con- 
Tne by Rev. B. F. Simon, president of the 


ct League 

At 7 — Noe Hg St. Church was again 
filled, pe he , presiding. After 4 Y 

opening —— Mr. Leonard 
ellie, of mig | +) Tead a very interesting his- 
per, &: ving an account of the introduc- 
—— h of Methodism in New Bedford 
and vicinity. From this paper we igore that the 
first Methodist sermon was in New 
* Jan. 30,1795, and probably 47 the house 
Mr. George Basts, which. is still standing. 
The most oft the preaching in this vicinity by 
the Methodists for several years was at Acush- 
net,and it was not till 
formed in New Bedford. 


ering, presiding elder; and the first 
church in New was erected the follow- 
- year, 1821. pind gs od was a valuable con- 
ution to our | urch history, and the 
Methodists of New Bedford should see thut it is 
put in form for preservation and for a wide cir- 
culation among our people 
Pe nme Hy reading ‘of this paper Bishop 
Andrews gave a stirring address on “ City Evan- 
gelization.” After noting the great increase of 
Po ion in the cities over that in the country, 
the tendency to flock to the city, he set 
torth the necessity fo) fy Boy any mere | our cities 
and stated t to be done by individua’ 
effort to An jndivideals and bring them to 
Christ and into obedience to His great law of 
righteousness. When men are brought into 
= relations to God it will lead then to right 
ion with reference to the great political, eco- 
nomic and moral questions of theday. The 
Bishop closed his address with a very earnest 
and tender appeal to his hearers to enter upon 
the new century of Methodism by a new conse- 
cration to and to service for humanity. He 
then led the people in a > ae of consecration 
in which many Phare anited 
Exceptionally fine music by the respective 
choirs of the churches where the services were 
held added much to their interest. ‘This day 





and its exercises will long be held in pleasant 
recollection by the Methodista of New Redford 
and vicinity. N. B.D. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Manchester District. 


Fay peteatte of Bee. G. H. Hardy at West 
Rindge, is proving very successful. The Sunday- 

school has Moubled ite numbers — the year 
and the co jons nearly so. A series 
meetings resulted in the starting in the Chris- 
tian life of about thirty persons. 


Peterboro is being stirred by the power of 
God. The. little Methodist flock have been 
leading for a revival of God’s work fora long 
ime. Meetings have been held for two weeks in 
charge of the pastor, Rev. C. A. Reed, and there 
have been some wonderful manitestations of the 
er of God. At this time some fifteen have 
converted, and the prospect is that there 
will be a breaking up and more will yield to 
God. This old town, saturated with Unitarian- 
ism, is hard to move; but the power of God can 
stir any sort of formalism or irreligion. 


a. old-fashioned revival meeting is in - 

at Hillsboro Bridge. Over thirty have been fo 

the. — most of — “ey evidence of having 

found the Lord. E. Cramer is pushing 
the le very Ht + A, 


The most wonderful revival in the —— ot 

the town of Antrim is now in progress. 
been a union of four churches. For — 2 = the 

have noticed a rising tide of interest. 
nion meetings were held for a pee and 
a0 yd found the Saviour. Then Rev. J. A. Haines, 
ee a for ten days and at this 
time about in all have taken a stand for God 





ort these about one-fourth have "fhe olde their 
desire for the Methodist Charch. to oo 
habitants that never has the town been 

stirred in matters. Rev. CE. Eaton is 


This be a great convenience. 


——— James’, M 
Rev. L. D. » has reached —u 
membership in — 18. Of these about 
one-third have — present year. 
2 now, 
—— The 
conter- 


pe fair measure of {success attends, St. 

yean's Onurch taking mony Soret f he congree 
us many out o' 

erite, naw Saens Gre deee, ond 0 mag be t . 


as in the mnof the early church ¢ 
— ad ome ge at ne gn Ae 





Union evangelistic services at Claremont re- 
sulted in about one hundred starting in the 
Christian life. What pro jon of will 
fall —— Methodist hands we have not yet 


We rejoice that the revival spirit is so gener- 
al, very needs one. Every pastor 
should 2 to B. 





ve one. 
Dover District. 
St. Mark's, Lawrence. — The writes: 
“ The special’ union corviesa during the Week of 


Prayer were profitable to our 

have been three conversions since the union 
meetings closed .’’ Christmas brought the pastor’s 
household §25 cash ~ J in comf Fi- 
nances are heaithy, Epworth League 
and Sunday-schoo are aad adi. - 

G. W.N. 
Concord District. 


Laconia, — Lakeport having been absorbed by 
the new city of Laconia, the former Lakeport 
church has taken to itself a new and bh 
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among the safest invest- 
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name, andjwill hereafter be known as bnew 
—— Bpiscopal Church of Laconle. 

as the edifice does on the shore of the —* 

it been secured and the site improved by the 

building of a strong wall and filling in between 

the s and the church. The cost was §140. 

The year has been one of general bership o 
Fifteen have been added to the members 


the church. Union ——— om embracing. be ctven 
or eight pastors of the 5 Wane ve been on profitable 
The pastor, Rev. W. J fine, has leserved|ly 
the aver of the people he serves 


West Thornton. — Pasto: + Tisdale is now cn 4 
fourth round, visiting the people. All the 
are included, as his is the only church in ~ 
He has another township also (Elle- 
where he is equally faithful and dili- 
gent. Four persons have recently decided to 
enter upon a Christian life, The quarterly con- 
ference unanimously invited the pastor to return 
to them another oj His fine new sleigh — 
while he was driving ‘to the church — lost 
of its rave and received other da , and the 
writer came near enough to losing Sie his arm, ina 
t* caused by a careless d (not Mr. 
ie). 


fownahie, 
worth 


Moultonboro. The spiritaal tone and condi- 
tion of the finances indicate health — life. 
2 sum * $150 expended on a barn and s * 

vo put parso property in good con 
sion.” ev. G. A. McLucas pod won the 2 4 
in one year so they say he must remain 
second one. 


South Tamworth. — A drive of eight miles in 
a blizzard wind and in clouds of whirling snow 
brought the writer to this place for a Sabbath 
afternoon service. For three successive winters 
a severe snowstorm has signalized the iding 
elder’s visit to this ' region. But for the kindness 
of Mr. Wm. y in each case with his 
horse — one indifferent to snowbanks — it is not 
easy to see how the situation could have been 
mastered. With his help and that of the stage, 
the trip of -— -three m on runnors was ac- 
complished without great discomfort. Four 


(Continued on Page 12.) 








A STRANGE BENEFACTOR. 


Story of How « Man 
—— Relieve im 
undreds of Homes. 

(Prom the Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard-Union.) 

There is a curious character in Blissville, 
the southern extreme iene Island City, 
who is known to every ,. includin, 
children, as “the doctor,” although hb 
advice has always been gratuitous tous and he 
has but one remedy. 
J, Myers, “the doctor,” is the 


* 
A h 
prop etor of the Homestead tel, w ere & 
what is is the secret of my remedy?” he 


ly observed, = to a question. 
thers te Rberam 1 8 doctor; 
and 


almost a of a centu’ 

stands u ‘there on the aoe Ta the fo 
Perry ’ Pain-Killer, and under no 
circumstances would I allow myself to be 
without a bottle. 


that 
in consultation, gently broke the yarn to 


— —— 


came to m * to thank me 
saved her 

Uhl sident ‘boy, last winter, was attacked 
with inflamma . vestige othe 
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OREAM BALM. — Apply a 
particle of the Balm well up 
into the nostrils, After a mo- 
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The Family. 





A PROMISE OF LIFE. 
Mrs. M. A. Holt. 


We shiver in the winter’s chilling blast, 
And wonder why its icy touch of death 
Should come to blight the bloom so sweetly 
cast 


Upon the earth by summer’s gentle breath. 


Tis strange we murmur when we know ao well 
That while dead Nature wears her shroud of 
snow 
Her pale, sweet lips still speak and gently tell 
That she again will bring fair summer’s glow. 


For out of death a fairer life shall spring, 
As trom the chrysalid so brown and old 
A beauteous creature comes on silken wing, 
That wears the brightest touch of sunlight’s 
gold. 


New Berlin, N. Y. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Life appears to me too short to be spent 
in narsing animosity or registering wrong. 
— Char Bronté. 


We older children pe our wa: 
From oo Key age before; 
And o w our we 
Dear — in Thine, the night fe day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 
— Whittier. 


I find the great thing in this world is, not 
so much wes we stand, as in what direc- 
tion we are moving. To reach the of 
heaven, we must sail sometimes with the 


wind and sometimes against it — but we 
must sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor, — 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


A blade isa small thing. At first it grows 
very near the earth. It is often soiled and 
crushed and down-trodden. But it is a liv- 


thing else than a stone. 
blade — it doth not yet appear what it 
. — Drummond, 


There are great tracts of life in which 
either of two courses may be right, and we 
are left to the decision of choice rather 
than of duty; but 
us see tow: * © 
a daily eee bring 
cide with ‘I ought; ” and there is only one 
adequate and always powerful way of se- 
* that coincidence, and it is 
close to Jesus Ohrist and to drink in 
spirit, Then, when nm and delight are 
conterminous, the ro places will be 
plain, and the crooked things straight, and 
every mountain shall be brought low, and 
every valley shall be exal and life will 
be b and are ge. —— 
Joy and li wer 
fii our hearts when’ this is the a of our 
being: “All that the Lord hath spoken, 
that must I do.”” — ALEXANDER MACLARBN, 
D. D., in “ Ohrist’s Musts.” 


It I might only love God and die ! 
But - He bids chy Hm Him and live on, 
Now when the bloom of all —_ is gone, 

The pleasant half of life has qu gone by. 

My tree of hope is that s 80 h, 
Ana I forget how —— and 8. \ 
While Autumn grips me h ite fingers wan, 

Ar ¢gets me with its fitful Windy sigh. 

we —5— passes then must ter numb, 
Avd-Winter may not a weary while, 

But When it pring shall flower again ; 

And in that Spring who weepeth now shall 
smile, 

Yea, they shall wax who now are on the 
wene. 

Yea, they shall sing for love when Christ shall 

come. 

— Ohristina Rossetti. 


mob. Is there anywhere a power that can 
marshal these thoughts? ting. the 
entrance of those that have no right to in- 
trude, and promotes Se nm of 
A * of God can do it. The 
8 

ca ha his Own Ox ence when he 
said: “The peace of 
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THE WIFE ELEMENT IN THE 
METHODIST MINISTRY. 


VI. 


Mrs. L. P. Tucker. 


The wife element is a great element, 

1, The importance of any wife’s influence 
is beyond dispute. A man may be rich or 
poor, high or low, still the one thing which is 
most likely to influence him is the woman 
whose life is a part of his, whose path is iden- 
tical with his own. The home life makes or 
mars the public life of any man; and, subtle 
as it is, the influence of the wife is the great- 
est factor of the home life, The silken 
threads of woman’s influence become cables 
that may ‘“‘remove mountains.’’ 

2. The wife’s influence is still more potent 
in the ministry, Ministers are usually de- 
vout Christians, loving and honoring their 
wives in the true sense of the Scriptures. 
The more a man truly honors his wife, the 
more she can help him. We are influenced 
most by those we love most, Unconscious 
influence is the greatest influence. Men 
unconsciously become like their ideals and 
idols. 

8. The minister is influenced by his wife 
not only in the domestic relations, but in 
the discharge of his public duties. The wife 
inspires her husband in the pulpit by her 
attendance and appreciation of the services. 
Many a poor sermon has been set on fire by 
the attention of the wife in the pew. 

4. The wife may exert an influence on her 
husband and on the charge by her personal 
appearance. Every one admires a beauti- 
ful woman. They enjoy especially a beau- 
tiful pastor’s wife. I do not refer to hand- 
some face and figure, but the beauty which 
is the expression of a beautiful soul, 

“ What’s female beauty but an air divine, 

Through which the mind’s all-gentle graces 

shine? 

They, like the sun, irradiate all between; 

The body charms because the sou! is seen. 

Hence men are often captives of a face, 

They know not why, of no peculiar grace; 

Some forms, though bright, no mortal man 

can bear, 

Some none resist, though not exceeding fair.’’ 

5. Moreover, the wife influences her hus- 
band’s career. A minister’s career is made 
by the things that fire his ambition and en- 
courage him. A cheerful wife makes an 
optimistic minister, and an optimistic min- 
ister is a successful one. Nothing is surer 
to givea man the blues than a mope in the 
home, who finds fault with his work, be- 
moans her sphere, criticises the parish, and 
is a jarring discord among the people. And 
nothing is more sure to dwarf a minister’s 
career than a chronic case of the blues. A 
cheery home and encouragement when the 
world criticises are better than a column of 
newspaper puffs to turn a minister toward 
the climbing sun of an honest and honor- 
able career. 

The demands made wpon the minister’s wife. 

1. Though the wife of the minister, and 
not of the charge, still there are demands 
made upon the time and strength of the 
“ mistress of the manse” which cross no 
other threshold. The parsonage must be 
always ready for the transient caller, the 
unannounced guest who comes to spend the 
night, and representatives of various organ- 
izations and benevolences who visit the 
minister in the interests of the charge and 
in the interests of themselves. The parlor 
should be always swept and garnished for 
the party and for the 
lynx-eyed parishioner who “just drops in” 
because that’s the most comfortable place 
to wait while the grist is being ground or 
because the pastor’s company is the moet 





agreeable while the horse is being shod. 
Then there must be meals at unseasonable 
hours for a husband who has a funeral to 
attend at a distance or a special service on 
aremote part of the charge. While she 
meets these domestic demands the chances 
are that the family purse is too shallow to 
afford a single servant unless sickness or 
something unusual demands it. Then the 
minister’s wife must adapt herself good- 
naturedly to a parsonage that, likely 
enough, was built to suit the tastes of a par- 
simonious committee, and to furniture that 
was bought to please a woman of different 
tastes and a family of different proportions. 

2. In the church the conspicuous position 
of the minister’s wife makes her a target 
for votes and for calls to numerous and va- 
ried official positions. Not unfrequently 
her talents, her education and her oppor- 
tunities fit her for their discharge, or it is 
much easier for the ladies of various socie- 
ties to put her at the head of them than to 
shoulder the cares themselves. So the min- 
ister’s wife is expected to be president or 
secretary of missionary societies or kindred 
local ladies’ organizations. She is asked to 
have charge of the religious instruction of 
the children, whether in Junior League or 
children’s class. Often she must be super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school and sing in 
the choir, besides being a leader in all the 
benevolent work of the church — even 
to helping pack the missionary barrel. 
When there is special religious awakening 
in the church and many are working for the 
unsaved, she must lead the van — must see 
this wayward boy and that wild daughter, 
and with heart and hands already full she 
must add more care and work for the love 
of her Master. 

3. Not the least of the duties of the min- 
ister’s wife result from her relations to so- 
ciety. Of course, like any woman, she must 
return her social calls and make pioneer 
calls upon the new-comers. Like all neigh- 
bors she must visit the aged and the sick 
and the afflicted. She is also expected, 
with her husband, to dine with families 
where his position makes him a bidden 
guest. And, last of all, she is expected to 
accompany her husband to weddings and 
funerals where his professional services are 
demanded, or to receptions and sovial gath- 
erings where his relation to society compels 
his attendance. 


How to meet these demands, 


1. Meet them with a courage which 
* mounteth with occasion.”’ 

2. Meet them with common sense. No 
one person can do all these things, so do 
the best she can and get the good sisters of 
the charge to do the rest. 

8. Meet them with a determination to 
follow the dictates of her Christian con- 
science as it is enlightened by the Divine 
Spirit. Do the right as it seems to her, and 
God will honor her effort. 

4. Meet them with a will which responds 
“ yes ” to any call the Lord sends. 

5. Meet them with the thought constant- 
ly in mind —I am serving God. My ac- 
count is to be rendered to Him that sitteth 
on high, who has a heart of mercy and 
knoweth the weakness of our frames. 

6. Meet them with the promise always in 
mind: “Lo! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 


Bradford, Vt. 








AFAREWELL TO “HERALD” READERS. 


Mrs, Mary D. Wellcome. 


(Not only the many personal friends of Mrs. Well- 
come, but that wider circle who have read her contribu- 
tions to religious periodicals for so many years, will be 
saddened to learn that her consecrated life is nearing 
its end here en earth. Cancer is the terrible disease 
that is steadily destroying the body, but her undaunted 
spirit looks forth triumphantly as the time draws near 
for her entrance upon life eternal. In a touching note 
accompanying her article, she says: “ During the wake- 
ful hours of last night it came to me very forcibly that I 
must write a farewell for the HuRraup. I have not writ- 
ten much of late with a pen, but mostly with a pencil as 
Ilieon my back. I asked the Lord to give me strength 
for the work, and He has done it. I sat up and wrote the 
entire article without weariness.” ) 


OR many years | have been wont now and 
then to give through ZrIon’s HERALD a 

bit of testimony or an article about the lovely 
flowers the Lord hath made. Now I am nearing 
the valley of the shadow of death; not dark 
valley—simply a shadow—and I would fain 
speak once more to the many friends whom I 
cannot otherwise reach. Unaer the ravages of 
a terrible disease beyond the help of medical 
skill, the earthly tabernacle is rapidly breaking 
down, and the departure therefrom to the house 
above is not far distant unless God Himself ar- 
rest the malady and bid me live. ‘To live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” “,To depart and be with 
Christ is far better than to abide in the flesh,” 
and I know not that it is needful that I live for 
any further work for the Master. I choose that 
the will of the Lord be done whether by my life 





A father, standing beside the table on which 
is spread the food, asks God’s blessing on it. 
Having partaken, he rises and thanks God for 
the food. An old-time custom, now obsolete, 
but always observed in this father’s home. 

A little maiden brought up in the “ nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” instructed in the 
Holy Scriptures, committing portions to mem- 
ory to recite in the Sabbath-school. How much 
better this sort of training than to have- been 
taught dancing, and allowed to go to gay par- 
ties and worldly amusements. Thank God for 
old-fashioned Methodist parents! 

Scene —a Methodist church standing on a hill 
in dear old Gardiner, Me. A young girl kneel- 
ing in one of its pews believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and is accepted and justified. She con- 
fesses her new-born hope ere the meeting closes. 
From that hour, fifty-five years ago, she has 
been a witness for Jesus. 

How memory lingers around those far-off days 

and lovingly recalls the faces of those godly 
men and women who long ago fell asleep in 
Jesus. Dear Fathers Russell, Sprague and 
Marston, who used to sit in the “amen corner ” 
of the gallery, and were not ashamed to cry out, 
“Glory,” “Amen,” “ Hallelujah,” as the good 
pestor uttered some stirring truth that fed their 
souls; and he never rebuked them as disturbers 
of the peace! There were the dear fathers and 
mothers in Israel — Plaisted, Day, Lawrence, 
Harding, Avery,and Father Aleff,an English- 
man, who had the odd habit of touching his 
forehead with a finger every few sentences when 
he prayed. Great have been the changes in that 
old Methodist church which has nobly stood 
her ground and been an honor to her name, and 
few are left today who were members fifty years 
ago. 
The youthful maiden felt convicted, when in 
the freshness and sweetness of her new experi- 
ence, that her life must be fully consecrated to 
the service of her divine Master. She must seek 
to save souls. Asa preparation she needed the 
“second blessing,” and for this she was much 
more deeply cgnvicted than for justification. 
Not under condemnation for sin as before, but 
for the cleansing from inward depravity render- 
ing the soul susceptible to temptation. The 
blessing was clearly distinct when received, and 
its effects, though weakened at times, have been 
abiding. 

Soon she was called with a special calling to 
write for the Lord. With limited education and 
no literary talent, this seemed an impossibility; 
but when the effort was made, the help was 
given, and for fifty years she has contributed 
volumes of matter to the periodical to which her 
first communication was sent. Her second arti- 
cle was sent tothe Guide to Christian Perfec- 
tion, and for twenty-five years, under an anony- 
mous signature, she contributed to its columns, 
and since, over her own, occasionally. It be- 
came a passion to write. The field widened ex- 
tensively until she found representation in 
more than fifty periodicals,among them the 
Advance and Interior of Chicago, to which she 
has contributed for several years, the Independ- 
ent of New York for ten or more years, Boston 
Journal, Christian Intelligencer, Methodist Re- 
corder, Morning Star, Portland Trunacript, 
twenty-five or more years, etc. This shows how 
the Lord can qualify the most unqualified whom 
He calls to His work. None need ever fear He 
will cali them to do anything He will not give 
ability to perform. 

From thence, or rather in addition to this pen 
work, much other was added, and she was led 
step by step into more public service, until the 
ministerial Conference at Portland examined 
her for a local preacher’s license. It was grant- 
ed, and renewed year after year until the back- 
ward step and un-Methodistic resolution was 
taken at a General Conference that women 
must no longer be granted a license, thus driv- 
ing from her fold several highly talented women 
into other churches. 


And now, as the writer looks back through 
the long vista of years, in the light of eternity, 
she feels assured that not one step taken on the 
lines here specified has been a mistaken one, for 
God hath set His approval to every one of them. 
Not one was sought — all were suggested; and 
she had only to enter the open doors. Whatever 
of influence and usefulness has marked my life 
must be dated back to that period when an un- 
reserved surrender was made to God of my whole 
being for service. 

The mistakes of my life have been many; im- 
perfections, failures, have abounded. Often 
have I had to fall in self-abasement before God 
because overcome by temptation, and plead the 
cleansing blood, appropriating it afresh. Never 
have I seen the hour when I could claim any 
tayor of God on the ground of persenal merit. 
There has ever been a deep sense of unworthi- 
ness and asole reliance on the merits of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By grace alone I have been 
saved,am saved, and will be saved eternally. 
All of the past is under the blood. 

The little church with which I am nowcon- 
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sustained. This day of small things will, we 
hope, end in far greater. 
I would so glad if someof my old-time 


If any one would like a little memento of the 


two cents more, another tract entitled, ‘ First 
the Faith, and Then the Witness.” 

And now, dearly beloved, pray for me, Fare- 
well! 

Yarmouth, Me., Jan. 23. 











THE HOME LAND. 


— land! O Home-land! 

lose eyes 

and ec ibS np loa 
Before my 8 e 


O Home land! O Home-land! 
No lonely heart is 


No rush of bli ke. 
No slowly dro g tear. 

Now, like an infant crying 
Its mother’s to see, 

‘O Mother-land! O Home-land! 
I stretch my arms to thee 

O Home-land! O Home-land! 
No moaning of the sick, 

No of the weary, 

No sig ing of the weak; 

But sound of children’s voices, 
And shout of saintly song, 
Are heard thy happy highways 

And golden streets along. 


O Home-land! O Home-land! 
The vail is very thin 
That stretches thy dear meadows 
And this cold world between: 
A breath aside may blow it, 
A heart-throb burst it thro’, 
And bring in one glad moment 
The happy lands to view. 


O Home-land! O Home-land! 

One — Chief of all thy band, 
One — altogether lovely, 

One — Lord of all the land, 
Stands. , at the gateway; 

The m waite His bride; 
And resting on His bosom, 
“T shall be satisfied.” 

— Selected. 








BUSY WOMEN. 


EW distinctions appear to me so undesir- 
able as that of the “ busy ” woman, as if, 
forsooth, there were anything extraordinary or 
even particularly praiseworthy in the situation 
it describes. I do not admire the busy woman, 
nor the condition of mind, body and estate in 
which the woman whose friends think of her as 
busy moves and has her being. 

I do admire with my whole heart and soul the 
woman who has work to do and does it, and 
gets it out of the way. There are people who 
are not forever engaged in the machine shops 
and factories of life, in ite kitchens and draw- 
ing-rooms, its highways and byways; they so 
plan and so carry forward their occupations and 
engagements that they now and then have leisure, 
have time to pause, take breath, rally their forces 
and then go on again. It would hurt none of us 
to take a hint from nature, who has vast affairs 
on her hands all the time, but who never suffers 
herself to be moved out of her regular routine 
to any great degree. Go into her orchards and 
vineyards, her fields and her gardens, when the 
truitage and the harvest and the bloom are well- 
nigh over, and you will see how beautifully and 
tranquilly she, the ever young, the ever fair, 
rests after her labors and in them. 

“ All the ladies are so busy,” writes my friend 
from the far-off Southwestern city, where women 
used to have the charm of repose. “ The girls 
are so fearfully busy,” I read in a sweet girl’s 
letter — bless her heart for the adverb, meant to 
express Amerivan and youthful intensity, but 
dear to me because, in sober and honest every- 
day English,I do think it the statement of a 
“ fearful ” fact. “ Mamma is so busy,’’ says my 
boy acquaintance; “I’ve been wanting to talk a 
thing over with her and come to a decision, but 
the fellows are pressing for my answer, and I'l! 
have to go ahead myself.’’ 

“ No; I don’t see my wife any more,” com- 
plains a professional man. “ She is even busier 
than [ am myself, and we salute each other in 
the distance and bid good-bye to companion- 
ship. It’s not her fault; it’s her misfortune and 
mine,”’ 

Busy? Yes, the truth must be owned, but 
busy about what? In towns, with Monday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening clubs, classes, coteries, receptions, 
committees, associations, societies, etc., with 
studying this thing and that, with adding town 
housekeeping to individual home-making, with 


going to lectures and discussions, and musicales 


and art exhibitions, and launching this elocu- 
tionist, and raising funds for that asylum, and 


putting health, life, energy, strength, all there 


is of power in womanly physique and helpful- 


ness in womanly sympathy, into excellent and 
admirable channels, into activities against which 


let no man raise hand or voice, but the cumula- 


tive might of which overwhelms the busy 


drop down and drift into nervous prostration or 
kindly death. 

Busy, in the country, with less absorbing yet 
equally health-draining work, which includes a 
great deal of drudgery of the relentless and 
nerve-exhausting type, and a great deal of tra- 
ditional and supp tial drudgery, 
which is offensive to God and murderous to the 
women who practice it. 

My sister, every needless bit of a task which 
you undertake — needless, mind, simply because 
you were brought up to believe ina certain mis- 
taken old adage that 
“ Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to de” — 


is, whatever you may fancy,asin. To work is 
entirely honorable and virtuous. To rest is 
equally honorable and equally virtuous. To be 
a woman of occasional leisure is as much your 
duty as to be a busy woman, driven by a motive 
power which forces you to incessant occupation. 
“ Change of work is rest,” says a gentle and 
voice in my ear. “ Toa certain ex- 
tent, yes,” I reply; but whether always it is rest 
enough 1 wonder, and am not convinced as I 
look about me. I think that most of us, some 
voluntarily, others involuntarily, some because 
they are caught in the wild whirl and cannot 
help themselves, some because they have a hor- 
ror of idleness or of being thought lazy — most of 
us, for one reason or for another, do very much 
more than we ought. We are worn out too early, 
and then we hug to our souls another old adage, 
* Better to wear out than to rust out,’’as though 
there were any question of rusting in the mat- 
ter. 
Let me tell you what comes of idle hands 
when they are a mother’s or a wife’s. Satan 
does not find mischief for them, not at all. They 
learn a trick of straying softly over a school- 
boy’s brow, of caressing a husband’s work-worn 
palms, of smoothing out a gir!’s puzzles, or lying 
folded and at ease in their owner’s lap, while 
her face loses anxious lines and her eyes close, 
and she forgets fora brief space some of her 
ever-present cares. 
I would be very glad if to our multitudinous 
clubs this winter we might add this one, the Do- 
nothing-take-one’s-comfort Club, where busy 
women might learn how to grow idle and take 
life less fiercely. — MARGARET E. SANGSTER, in 
Oongregationalist. 
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About Women. 


—— Mrs. Harriet Duterte, a colored woman, is 
one of the most successful undertakers in Phil- 
adelphia. She has carried on the business for 
about fifteen years. She furnishes hearses, car- 
riages, and all the requisites for funerals. Mrs. 
Duterte is a sister of William Still, of “‘ Under- 
ground Railroad’ fame. 


— The girls in the school of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society at Nagoya, Japan, 
made plum blossoms to decorate the rooms of 
the sick and wounded Japanese in the hospital 
at that place. They also distributed oranges, 
and the greeting of the school prepared by a 
senior pupil. 


——The secular and religious press all over 
the country having circulated the report that 
Mrs. Livermore has retired from the lecture 
platform, she authorizes the Woman’s Journal 
to state that it isa mistake. She has merely de- 
termined to make no more lecture engagements 
that will keep her away from home over night. 
Her many years of hard work have told upon 
her strength, and her physician insists upon this 
limitation of her labors, at least for some time 
tocome, Mrs. Livermore will continue to lect- 
ure in Boston and vicinity, and she expects to 
be even more active than before in the work of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
of which she is president. 


— To the late M. Duruy, the French histori- 
an, are due many of the privileges France has 
given to women. He decided that women who 
could pass successful examinations in medicine 
had as good a right as men to become doctors; 
he instructed professors of the College of Medi- 
cine to encourage women students; he licensed 
public classes for women who wished to receive 
as goodan education as their brothers, thus 
starting the movement for the lycées for young 
girls that are now being organized throughout 
France; and he had the Sorbonne classes opened 
to women. He also sat toa woman, Miss Nellie 
Jacquemart, for his portrait, which afterwards 
won 4 place of honor in the Salon. The moving 
spring of his action in all this was.the love he 
had felt for his dead daughter, and to pay @ 
tribute to her memory. — Harper’s Bazar, 


— Dr. Ida E. Richardson, of Philadelphia, is 
one of the most successful women physicians of 
the country, her income being estimated at 
$10,000 a year. When asked recently how she had 
built up her practice, she replied: “I cannot 
understand my success myself. I have had 
more of a struggle in overcoming the prejudice 
of family and relatives. than in the outside 
world. I have never bad nor asked for influence. 
Ever; patient, in hospital or private practice, 
has been treated as I would like to be treated 
were I the patient. This I have tried to make 
the rule of my work. The increase of my prac- 
tice is due altogether to my patients recom- 
mending me to their friends. I believe there is 
@ wonderful opportunity for women in the 
medical profession. But they must be true 
women, practicing for the love of the work. As 
for the prejudice and against them 





women who tug at them until they suddenly 
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oranda, where can be recorded such facts 
amount of goods needed for any garment 
trimming, the size of gloves, stockings, and 
shoes, the number of the bank book, bicycle, 
etc., and for addresses, which are always want~- 
ed for ready reference. An errand or engage- 
ment fora certain day is put down, with the 
address, on the page where it belongs. When 


g& 
es 


marked off on the original pages by little cross- 
es instead of straight lines. Thus nothing is 
left unthought of, and the work of each day is 
roughly blocked out in advance. Banish un- 
necessary self-control and self-denial. 


Witte Folks. 


CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


“ I don’t like grandma at all,” said Fred, 
“IT don’t like meet cil,” ; 
And he drew a ⸗⸗ 
And he his kitten loving hi 
ve a 
And disturbed her aap on tho ned, wanes veg. 
“Why, what has your dma done?’ I 
y gran 


“ To trouble the little boy ? 
Oh, what has she done, cruel one, 

‘To scatter the amiles of joy?” 
Through quivering lips the answer came, 
“She — called — my — kitten orrid — 

name. 





—a— hi 


“She did? are you sure?” and I kissed the 
tears 


Away trom the eyelids wet. 
“ Tcan scarce believe that grandma would grieve 
The feelings of either pet. 
What did she say?” “Boo hoo!” oried 
“She — called —my — kitty —a— quadruped !" 
— Dumb Animals. 








BETTY’S VALENTINES. 
Olive E. Dana. 


T was the very loveliest work in the 
world. How nice of Cousin Fay to tell 
her about it! Truly, it wasn’t a bit dismal 
to have to stay in with a dreadful cold — 
though the coasting was “splendid,” and 
Betty “‘ hated to be absent ’’ — when the 
little Counsel Oalendar said ‘‘ February 13,” 
and one could be doing such lovely, jolly 
things as this. 

I must tell you just what it was. When 
Betty had been counting up her Valentine 
money, and getting help of all the older 
folks as she tried to reckon how many it 
would buy and how much she should pay 
for each one, and when she was going about 
with a doleful pucker under her brown 
bangs because, count and contrive as they 
might, some of those she had put down on 
her list must be left out, Cousin Fay Adams 
had said to her, — 

“Why don’t you make them yourself, 
Betty? Then you can send all you’ve «a 
mind to do. And they’re ever so much 
nicer, you know.” 

“But I can’t write verses, nor paint, nor 
draw, nor — nor anything!” 

Cousin Fay laughed. 

“Oome into my room after lunch, and 
we'll see about it,” said she. 

So by-and-by Betty tapped at her door, 
and, being bidden to come in, found Miss 
Fay at her writing-table, with a number of 
loose sheets of drawing paper before her, 
with a little box of paints and two or three 
brushes. 

“ See, Betty,” she said, “This is the 
sort of Valentine I meant, I happened to 
have all these little sketches I made once 
— Kate Greenaway figures, they call them 
— and you can have them, if you like, for 
your Valentines. Some of them you can 
touch up with the paints, you know, but 
some are prettier just as they are. Youcan 
print the name of the little friend you want 
to send it to in the corner, with your own, 
if you like — you print so nicely. And un- 
der some of them you can put these little 
verses I’ve picked out. Here’s one I’ve 
done to show you. Do you like it?” 

“T guess I do!” said Betty. “It’s just 
splendid! Anybody’d like to get one of 
these. Thank you lote and lote, Cousin 
Fay, for telling me, and for the pictures and 
painte and all. I never thought of any- 
thing like that.” 

Cousin Fay laughed, and helped her carry 





opposition 
by male practitioners, that will die out entirely.” 





the sketches and paints down to the library, 
where, in her own corner, she was soon 
busy with her Valentines. 

She had worked on them two long after- 
noons, besides the whole of that morning, 
anda pile of them now lay in her own 
drawer in the secretary, with the dainty en- 
velopes beside them that Cousin Fay had 
promised to address for her. Betty’s list 
lay with them, but two or three of the 
drawings remained. She took up one of 
them and looked at it. 

“That’s the prettiest of all, just as it is. 
If ‘twas colored ’twould be homely, with 
that girl stooping so, sideways. I declare, 
it looks like Milly Farr. It’s just the way 
she twists herself round sometimes when 
she walks. I've a great mind to color it, 
and put a few more lines in, so she’d notice 
the hitch, and send it to her, with her name 
under it, in big letters. Hateful thing! I 
ought to do something to pay her for step- 
ping in ahead of me in our history class, I 
was always head before. I guess this would 
take her down a little. Everybody's so 
sweet to her. I don’t s’pose she knows how 
she does look to folks, She'd find out now, 
if she got this! Iwon’t put my name to it 
— not but that I'd just as lief — but,” with 
a little shame at doing such a thing and 
then concealing it — “ but I wouldn’t humor 
her! ” 

Milly Farr was Betty’s schoolmate. She 
was lame, and walked with a “ hitch,” as 
Betty had called it, or, rather, a painful 
limp that no contrivance could quite hide. 
She had always studied at home till quite 
lately, and only her mother knew how hard 
it was for her to enter Miss Johnson's little 
school. To be sure, you quite forgot the 
poor, shortened limb when once you knew 
Milly, and the girls loved her; but Milly 
was a little shy still, when she remembered. 
And now Betty was going to make her re- 
member, and let her think, not knowing 
where the unkind thing did come from, 
that any or all of her little mates were no- 
ticing and despising her deformity. 

Perhaps Betty’s conscience told her this 
as she sat, brush in hand, thinking, and 
wondering who Milly would think did send 
the Valentine. 

“She won’t guess me, I don’t b’lieve,” 
said Betty to herself, ‘‘ because she thinks 
we're friends — and we did begin to be. I 
don’t know as I ought to. ‘Tis kind o’ 
mean; but twas mean of her to get ahead 
ofme. P’raps I’d better not, that way. 
I’ve got ’em for all on my list — hers 
wasn’t down.”’ 

The clock chimed for the half-hour, and 
Betty, looking up, spelled for the second 
time that day the morning’s text : ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” 

“A great many people have something 
to carry,’?’ mamma had said. “And if we 
are trying to do as Ohrist did, we shall try 
to help them to bear their loads or to forget 
them. There are a great many ways, if one 
is only looking out for them.”’ 

Now what a hard, heavy thing it was, as 


Betty and the other girls saw it, Milly 
had to carry! How much she need to 
be helped! 


“Maybe,” said Betty, very slowly and 
softly, ‘maybe here’s a way to hely her 
a little. I guess I’ll send it just as it is, and 
here’s a verse left — the loveliest one there 
was. I kept it for some one particular, and 
couldn’t think whom it fitted. I’ll put that 
under it, and her name with it, and mine in 
the corner and send it. She'll have it to- 
morrow morning.’’ 


Betty was dull and tired next day — the 
* reaction ” mamma called it, though what 
that was Betty did not care to ask. Her 
Valentines were done, and it was not time 
to expect any answers. She had looked at 
those that had come to her over and over. 
Mamma and Cousin Fay went out after 
lunch, and she tried to read, but found it 
lonesome and dull by herself, 

The bell rang »nd was answered, but Bet- 
ty took no notice. Itcould be only cards 
for mamma and Fay. Then, suddenly, a 
great bunch of roses fell into her lap, and 
some one kissed her, saying, — 

“I thank you over and over. It was the 
dearest Valentine I ever had, and so good 
of you, Betty! Here at home sick, and 
thinking to send it to me! And such a dear 


And there were tears in Milly’s blue eyes 

as she spoke. ; 

“But I know you did, and dol” said 
determined 
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Editorial. 





MEANING WELL. 


HERE is a vast difference between 
merely meaning to be right and really 
being right. The best of intentions will not 
mend the cup; unless the glue be good and 
well applied, the pieces will fall apart. 
Unless the weapon be fully furnished and 
the aim be true, the lion crouching for a 
spring will make a meal of us in spite of 
our desire to have it otherwise. Facts are 
facts, and so remain, however much we 
may wish them not tobe. There is but one 
right. If we have missed it, s0 much the 
worse for us. Our purposing not to miss 
saves us from blame if we took all available 
means, but it will not save us from uncom- 
fortable results. This is wholesome doctrine, 
and not the less so that it is scarcely popu- 
lar. But it has the signal merit of being 
true. 








THE BRIGHT CLOUD. 


UFFERING is remedial when rightly 
received. Troubles are the tools by 
which God shapes us into beauty and use- 
fulness, Sorrow is Mt, Sinai where one may 
talk with God face to face if he will not be 
afraid of the thunder and lightning. The 
black threads in the loom are as essential 
to the perfection of the pattern as are the 
white. ,Trials are the rough file to rub the 
rust off our virtues; they are the sharp, 
whirring wheels that cut and polish the 
jewels of character; they are the flery 
furnace purging away the dross that the 
pure gold may appear ; they are the medi- 
cines, bitter but healing, that cure us of our 
moral maladies. Sanctified afflictions are 
the shadows of God’s wings, They show 
us our weakness, and drive us to Ohrist. 
They wean us from the world, and draw us 
toward heaven, Hallelujah for the cross! 
The truest philosophy and the purest 
Ohristianity are one. 








FOUR WAYS WITH TROUBLE. 


8 to trouble, men are four. Number 
one is overwhelmed, goes down be- 
neath the waves, and rises not again. 
Number two just manages to keep his head 
above water; but what a time he has of it, 
how loud and strong his lamentations, what 
a pitiful object ! Number three swims easily 
out and does not mind it much; he gets 
wet, but he is a philosopher and soon dries 
himself, making no fuss about it nor coming 
to any harm. Number four feels the force 
of the flood as much as the other three, but 
he is so encased in rubber that the stream 
only tosses him forward on his way and he 
exults at the strange means God has taken 
to promote his progress. Defeat, devasta- 
tion, peace, triumph — which will we have? 
The Almighty is able to make His children 
victorious over all their trials, turning them 
into means of grace for which hearty thanks 
can most fitly be given. It is possible not 
merely to bear them with patience and 
resignation, but to exult at the glorious re- 
sults thersin wrought. 








Lincoln. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, the sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in 
Hardin County, Ky., Feb. 12, 1809, and died in 
Washington, D. O. April 13, 1865. In many re- 
spects he was one of the most remarkable men 
who ever appeared in the history of the Repub- 
lic. His life abounded in surprises; elements 
apparently antagonistic entered into his charac- 
ter; he was at once a simple citizen and a saga- 
cious statesman. 

In his tastes, characteristics and methods he 
was eminently American, Though of English 
descent, he owed nothing distinctively to the 
social order or institutions across the water. 
The family tradition fades as we trace it back 
toward the seaboard, and his connection with 
the root in the Old World becomes utterly lost. 
The forces which entered into his life were all 
American. Reared in the atmosphere of the 
New World, he was controlled almost entirely 
by motives which operate upon the people of 
the Republic. Washington was more visibly 
connected with the old home; the institutions 
of the past had their share in shaping his char- 
acter and giving color to his life. Lincoln was 
unlike the “ Father of his Country ” in this par- 
ticular; he was the child of the New World and 
the new conditions brought about by the dis- 
covery and settlement of a virgin continent. 
Without the culture and finish of the Old, he 

the vigor, enterprise and adventurous 
temper of the New. 

As an American Lincoln belonged to the type 


_ ofthe great middie West. In his time he was a 


frontieraman. The family had floated from 
Pennsylvania into Virginia, where his father 
was born, and then to the new lands of Kentuc- 
ky where the future President first saw the 
Nght.” But while he was a mere child his father, 
who had not become rooted in the soil, hastened 


back to Berks County in Pennsylvania, while 
experience had made his life fast in the prairie 
States 


Unlike Washington, Lincoln belonged to a 
depressed class in society. As far back as we 
know anything of it, the Lincoln family was 
poor. The moves across the country seem to 
have been so many attempts to improve the 
condition of the household; but the attempts 
were, to a large extent, in vain, since we find the 
extreme Western home still characterized by 
poverty, in the midst of which the son grew up. 
But while the Lincoln family was poor, it was 
never pauperized. It is only commanding char- 
acters that can endure poverty without becoming 
mean. Jesus Christ retained His great manhood 
though living in extreme poverty. What is re- 
markable about the Pilgrims is their possession 
ot great elements of character despite their nar- 
row and depressing conditions. Though poor, 
they were never mean people; they had none of 
the qualities of the spaniel or the cur; they 
neither cringed to power nor snarled at misfort- 
une. Though reared in indigence, Lincoln did 
not belong to the poor white trash; the poverty 
to which he was used was honorable and fur- 
nished a spur to ambition. He never intended 
to die in the condition into which he had been 
born. If born low down, he climbed to the 
position of the great commoner; he made the 
very struggles through which he passed the 
evidences of a noble life. 

Above all, Abraham Lincoln is a rare example 
of self-help. To rise from the ranks to the 
supreme command is a feat few can ever perform 
with the best helps; to accomplish it by one’s 
own exertion is little less than a miracle. Few 
individuals are ever more dependent on their 
own exertions and resources than was Lincoln. 
How little in his home or neighborhood on the 
frontier te inspire him! There were hardly any 
schools; the few which existed were of the poor- 
est; and, what is more than all else, he was hard- 
ly in them a half-dozen weeks in his life. There 
were no educated people about him; he was one 
of a class inured to continuous and severe toil. 
In spite of these disadvantages he learned to 
read; he studied law; he became a foremost man 
at the bar of his locality. What lad who reads 
the Life of Lincoln need ever despair ? However 
meagre his opportunities, he may attain honor- 
able position when once his ambition is kindled 
and appetites and passions are bridled and held 
firmly in hand. The mastery of self is the mas- 
tery of the world. America thus places high up 
in the roll of honor, next to that of Washing- 
ton, as an inspiration to her humblest sons, the 
name of one who climbed honorably from the 
obscurest place in society to the most command- 
ing position in the gift of the nation. Nations 
and ages will hail him as the wise leader ina 
period of revolution, the practical and tactful 
ruler, the unselfish and far-sighted statesman, 
and as the liberator who lifted four millions of 
slaves to the rights of manhood, The broken 
shackles of a race crown his monument. 








Rev. Adoniram Judson Gordon, D. D. 


HE announcement of the death of Dr. 
Gordon, on Saturday morning last, pro- 
duced a shock like that received two years ago 
when it was said, “ Phillips Brooks is dead.” 
Neither of these men, in what they were and in 
the work they were doing, had a duplicate. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church then lost its most 
valuable representative, and the Baptist de- 
nomination is now bereft of its pre-em- 
inently useful and influential minister. Both 
were taken in the very hour when they seemed 
ripest for largest usefulness and when the cause 
of Christianity most needed them. Though so 
utterly dissimilar in many respects, yet they 
were alike in much. No two men were really 
so great who seemed so little to realize their 
greatness. Called as each was to leadership, 
neither ever spoke or acted as if conscious of 
occupying such representative position. They 
found the truth,each for himself,in peculiar lines, 
seized it, revealed it, interpreted and uttered it 
with intensity but with a charming catholicity 
for those who reached different conclusions. 
The truth not only set them free, but the pos- 
session of it made them exuberantly joyous. 

Dr. Gordon was revered and loved too much 
for us to write of him calmly at this hour. The 
shock of his death still paralyzes. We can only 
announce his decease, and tell, as to a friend, 
something of what he was. For years he had 
stood, to us, as the incarnation of goodness, 
reality and spiritual seership. As a religious 
teacher we delighted to sit at his feet. When 
our own spiritual barometer ran low we went 
to his church to look into his face, to be led by 
him in prayer, to listen to him as he “ opened 
up the Word” that we might be spiritually re- 
furnished. We heard him preach that twenty- 





fifth anniversary sermon. He was like himself, 


and did not try to beanything else. He apol- 
ogized for preaching such a sermon at all and 
for the necessity of saying so much concerning 
himself. He disclaimed the credit of what had 
been accomplished in the twenty-five years’ 
pastorate, and mentioned by name many of the 
men and women to whom the credit should be 
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given. ‘To God be all the glory,” he said, with 
much emphasis. He also said: “I have beep 
accredited with being a great executive minis- 
ter. Lam not, and I never possessed the ability. 
In the first years of my pastorate here I desired 
especially that I might become an efficient lead- 
er of this church, I prayed for such executive 
ability as Isaw in other ministers, and tried to 
cultivate it, but I did not succeed. At last, as if 
by direct revelation, I saw my mistake. God 
showed me that if I was filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and the membership of this church was 
filled and directed by the Holy Ghost, then we 
must be led by God Himself to larger service, I 
came to this pulpit and gave you that message, 
and you accepted it with me. And the signal 
success which this church has achieved is owing 
simply to the fact that we have opened our 
hearts to the indwelling leadership of the Holy 
Ghost.” Ab! how distinctly that peculiarly ex- 
pressive face comes back to us as we recall that 
sermon of only a few weeks ago! There was 
more of divinity in his face than we ever 
saw in another, save sometimes as a divine efful- 
gence lit up the countenance of Bishop Simpson. 

It was particularly interesting and edifying to 


‘hear Dr. Gordon read and expound his Scripture 


lesson. He knew his Bible — knew it in its na- 
tive tongue. Some unfolding of meaning never 
observed before often fell from his lips, but 
never with the slightest exhibition of the ‘I 
am wiser than thou.” We went to Clarendon 
Street Church, also, to hear the congregation 
sing. He had taught them to sing with the 
spirit and with the understanding. He specially 
delighted in, and was made happy by, the way in 
which his people sang. A good singer as well 
as a distinguished writer of hymns, he joined in 
the singing, save as he often paused on a line or 
stanza, and seemed to joy the more in listening 
to his people. 

He prayed like Beecher — not with the tearful 
emotion nor the comprehensive range of that 
master in Plymouth pulpit, but he talked with 
God as if face to face.” His sermons made no 
pretence to profundity or comprehensive prep- 
aration, but he always came to his pulpit with 
an explicit message which was uttered with 
great simplicity, directness and power. 

But the principal reason why so many people 
sought the ministry of Dr. Gordon was because 
of their implicit confidence in his goodness, his 
sincerity, and his reality. Frederick Robertson 
was right in saying that ‘‘the world has a pro- 
found contempt for unreality.’’ And especially 
is this true of the ministry. Whatever else 
was thought of other men inthe ministry, we 
knew that Dr. Gordon was real— just exactly 
what he seemed to be. Expressing some years 
ago to Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford our affectionate ad- 
miration for Dr. Gordon and confidence in his 
goodness, he answered quickly: “ Yes; if Dr. 
Gordon should do anything wrong, I should 
lose my confidence in God as well as in man.” 

But limited space will not permit us to say 
more. Aspiritual prince in Israel has fallen. 
Christendom is impoverished by his death. God 
can only make up the loss by multiplying many 
fold the usefulness of his greatly-bereaved 
church and the Christian enterprises which he 
has inaugurated and set in motion, and by mag- 
nifying the sermons, books and songs which he 
was inspired to write. 

Wesubjoin a brief sketch of his very active 
life: Dr. Gordon was born at New Hampton, 
N.H., April 19, 1836. At the age of sixteen he 
united with the Baptist Church of the place, of 
which his father was senior deacon. He entered 
New London Academy in the fall of 1853, and 
graduated from Brown University in 1860, and 
from Newton Theological Institution in 1863. 
His first pastorate was at Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
(June 29, 1863-Vec., 1869). There his preaching 
was signally blessed, the congregations largely 
incteased, and many additions made to the 
church. He was installed pastor of the Claren- 
don St. Church, Dec, 26,1869. The church edi- 
fice was dedicated during the first year of his 
settlement, and the congregation soon filled it. 
The membership was doubled in a few years. 











In missions he especially honored the distin- 
guished name with which he was christened. 
Adoniram Judson himself was not more devoted 
to the cause. Under his leadership his church 
gave more to missions than any other in the de- 
nomination — on an average about $20,000 year- 
ly. He was associate editor with Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son of the Missionary Review. He was Mr. 
Moody’s best coadjutor, and an aggressive tem- 
perance reformer. His volumes have received 
generous welcome on both continents. The 
most noted are: “ In Christ,” which was given 
to the public in 1872. This first work is now in 
its seventh edition. “Grace and Glory,” a vol- 
ume of sermons, was published in 1881. The 
“ Ministry of Healing; or, Miracles of Oure in 
All Ages,” followed in 1882, now in its third or 
fourth edition. The “ Twofold Life,” 1884, has 
passed through three editions. The ‘ Holy 
Spirit in Missions” — six lectures delivered in 
April, 1892, to the Dutch Reformed divinity stu- 
dents at New Brunswick, N. J. — appeared in 
January, 1893. ‘In Christ,” “The Twotold 
Life,” “ The Ministry of Healing,” and “ Ecce 
Venit ”’ have been rendered into Swedish, and 
permission has been given for a German trans- 
lation of “ Eece Venit.”’ 

In this bour of personal sorrow, his own great 
hymn of hope and expectancy, which has now 
come to him in eternal fruition, is our best con- 
solation: — 

“ Tshall seejthe King in His beauty, 
In the land that is far away, 
When the shadows at length have lifted, 
And the darkness has turned to day. 
“ To behold the Chief of ten thousand, 
Ab! my soul, this were joy enough; 
'T will suffice for the bliss of heaven, 
That the Lamb is the light thereof. 
“ Who can tell the rapturous meeting, 
When the Lord shall bring home His own ? 
With one sight all His saints are ravished, 
The Lamb in the midst of the throne.” 








Prohibition in New Hampshire. __ 


H's forty years or more the good people of 

the Granite State have retained on their 
statute-books a law prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. It was a brave stand. The 
position taken in the enactment of the law has 
been nobly maintained. The demand now 
made for repeal or modification has no ground 
in reason or right. The whole matter is wrong. 
The reason which demanded the original enact- 
ment remains in feeble force against the remon- 
strants. They are really the enemies of good 
order and public prosperity. The prosperity 
of the liquor-dealers means the poverty and 
wretchedness of the community. License 
blasts and demoralizes and impoverishes what- 
ever it touches. The liquor traffic is the 
most Satanic business ever undertaken by men. 
It has no redeeming feature. In its inception, 
progress and outcome it is evil, only evil, and 
that continually. It is not only inhuman; it is 
infernal, an engine of evil, an incarnation of 
the nethermost diabolism. What plea can be 
made for such a business? License is Pandora’s 
box, out of which escape a legion of evils to af- 
flict, demoralize and ruin the community. 
Why should we license what has always and 
everywhere been a curse and never a blessing? 
For this nefarious traffic there is but one appro- 
priate word, and that word is “ prohibition.” 
The traffic has no right to be; the instincts of 
every right-minded man prompt him to stamp 
it out instead of affording it encouragement of 
more favorable conditions. 

Ye men who have in your hands the fortunes 
of New Hampshire, be true to your trust as law- 
makers! Be true to the traditions ef your 
State! See that the commonwealth suffer no 
damage at your hands! You have come to a 
crisis which demands courage to meet and re- 
sist the forces of evil. Be not deceived by the 
blandishments and specious pleas of the abom- 
inable traffic. It means no good to you or your 
State. The country hasan eye upon you, and 
will be inspired by your resolute resistance of 
the wrong, and the whole temperance army will 
be saddened by any evidences of defection or 
cowardice on your part. You have a rare op- 
portunity, and we earnestly exhort you to make 
the most of it for the cause of sobriety, good 
order, and public prosperity. License is a con- 
victed culprit, deserving only to be put out of 
court and secured in irons. The, promises of 
license have always been lies, and are no more 
to be trusted for the future. Prohibition is the 
only word which ought to be heard in your 
good commonwealth. Preserve your law intact. 
Modification means defeat to the cause of tem- 
perance. High license and the Norwegian plan 
are only methods and instruments for breaking 
to pieces your law which has served for so long 
atime. We beseech you to take no backward 
step. Set the foot firmly on your granite base 
and push back theenemy. Forbid his tamper- 
ing with the mighty breakwater erected by an 
earlier generation. The way of light, of the ad- 
vance of civilization and the general prosperity 
of the people, is by the suppression of the sale 
of intoxicants and the encouragement of tem- 
perate habits among the people. However 
specious the pleas made by those interested in 
the traffic, neither license— high or low—nor 
the Norwegian system have proved temperance 
measures. Such schemes are usually employed 
to break away from a rigid prohibitory law, and, 
when once the break has been made, the pre- 
tended improvement is found to be no hin- 
drance tothe sale. The flood, once let loose, 
rushes onward of its own might. The true se- 
curity lies in keeping the gates closed and 
barred. 
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Rev. Henry J. Liebhart, D. D. 


UR Western exchanges bring the sad an- 

nouncement of the sudden death of Dr. 
Liebhart, of Cincinnati, editor of Haus und 
Herd. So good and useful a man was he, and so 
large his work in our German Methodism, that 
we share in the tender and profound sorrow ex- 
pressed at his decease. He was killed by falling 
from the train, at New Haven, Mich., Jan. 26. 
Dr. Liebhart was born in Carlsruhe, Germany, 
Sept. 5, 1832. He was converted during the year 
that he came to this country (1854), and joined 
our German Church the same year. In 1858 he 
was admitted to the East German Conference, 
and did able and excellent work in the minis- 











try until 1865, when Dr. William Nast, then 
editor of the Christliche Apologete, selected him 
as his assistant. He served in that position un- 
til 1872, when the General Conference authorized 
the publication of Haus und Herd and appointed 
him as editor. In 1884 he was elected German 
assistant secretary of the Sunday School Union, 
and was appointed on the committee to revise 
the German hymn-book, and served as chairman. 
He translated Stevens’ ‘‘ History of Methodism,’’ 
and, besides his editorial and miscellaneous writ- 
ings, was the author of “ Der Jugendkreis,”’ 
and “ Das Buch der Gleichnisse.” The Western, 
in its excellent sketch and generous tribute, 
says: — 

“ His editorial genius was of a high order. He 
really called into existence our German Meth- 
odist literature. His ine work was per- 
haps his best. Considering the pecuniary re- 
sources at his command, we venture that no man 
showed more satisfactory results. His Sunday- 
school and other work forthe young marked h 
out for leadership in the German department of 
the Epworth ue. As German assistant gen- 
eral secretary, and ex-officio member of the gen- 
eral cabinet, he justified the confidence implied 
in his appointment. Four times he was del 
and twice reserve delegate to the General Con- 
ference. In 1881 he was delegate to the London 
Ecumenical Conference. His interest in the 
German Wallace College was constant, At the 
time of his death, and for many years, he was 
president of its board of trustees. On both sides 
of the Atlantic he was loved and revered.” 








Personals. 


— Bishop Joyce is the acting president of the 
Epworth League during Bishop FitzGerald’s ab- 
sence abroad. 

— Rey. F. O. Holman, D. D., recently of Hen- 
nepin Ave. Church, Minneapolis, is at Colorado 
Springs for his health. 

— The Methodists are still dedicating new 
churches in Chicago. La Grange Church, cost- 
ing $34,000, was recently dedicated by Bishop 
Merrill. 

— Miss Anna L. Dickerman, formerly of Som- 
erville, was married to Mr. J. Everett Polsey, of 
Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 30, at North Easton, by 
Rev. R. 8. Moore. 

— Robert F. Raymond, Esq., of New Bedford, 
delivered the annual address before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Whitman, Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 27. 

— Rev. O. Summers, of Oakland, Cal, is chap- 
lain of the Legislature. It is the first time, so 
far as we are informed, that a Negro has been 
elected to that position. 

— Ex-Governor Pennoyer, of Oregon, has en- 
dowed Williams College with a scholarship of 
$34,500 in memory of his son, who died last term 
while a student in the college. 

— The Epworth Herald says: “ Rev. O. L. Nye, 
of Des Moines Conference, always alert and sen- 
sible, is doing first-class work as League editor 
of the Omaha Christian Advocate.” 


— Bishop Thoburn has purchased an aban- 
doned tea plantation in Himalaya, covering 1,000 
acres, for $4,000, to make of it “ a vast industrial 
establishment,” where men and women, boys 


and girls, shall be taught divers useful occupa- 


tions. 


— Mrs. Rosetta Sherwood Hall, whose hus- 
band, Dr. Hall, died a short time ago in Korea, 
where he was rendering efficient services in our 
mission field, hes returned with her little boy to 
her home in Liberty, N. V., accompanied bys 


herself in the United States for medical mission- 
ary work in her own land. 


— Dr. E. E. Hoss, editor of the Nashville 
Christian Advocate, is announced as one of the 
lecturers of the Florida Chautauqua, opening in 
—The announcement made last week of the 
decease of Prot. H. A. Ridgaway, D. D., was a 
mistake. He is, however, dangerously ill at his 
residence in Evanston. 

— The Christian (London) of Jan. 17 says : 
“Mr. E. P. Telford has concluded a thirteen 
days’ mission at the Soldiers’ Home, Hill Street, 
Woolwich, which has been attended with 
marked blessing.” 

— Rev. W. F. Berry, of Waterville, Me., sends 
this painful intelligence under date of Feb. 3: 
“The devoted wife of Rev. H. Chase, of Fair- 
field, Me., entered triumphantly into rest, Sat- 
urday afternoon, Feb. 2.” 

—Dr. 8. F. Upham called at this office last 
Saturday. He was in the city to do service for 
two of the suburban churches the following day. 
He preached at the missionary anniversaries in 
West Somerville and Alliston. 

— Dr. R. W. Dale, to the great joy of his peo- 
ple, is able again to preach at Carr’s Lane 
Chapel, Birmingham, Eng. The improvement in 
his health seems to be maintained, and on Sun- 
day he spoke with much power. 

— Bishop and Mrs. Fowler are now in the 
South. The Bishop presided at the South Caro- 
lina Conference, which opened Jan. 16, and at the 
Florida Conference, Jan. 24, and will preside at 
the St. John’s River Conference, Feb. 7. 


— We read with profound gratification, in the 
Methodist Recorder, that Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, whose return from Italy has been hailed 
with so much thankfulness and satisfaction, ap- 
pears to be in perfectly restored health. 


— Mr. Wm. EB. Gladstone, in acknowledging 
the receipt of a copy of “‘ Abraham Lincoln, the 
First American,” published by Cranston & Curts, 
writes of Mr. Lincoln: “ Utterances of his in- 
spired me with the belief of a great nobleness in 
his character,a distinction one of the rarest 
among men.” 

—The Christian Advocate of last week ob- 
serves: ‘Dr. T. L. Flood has been lecturing at 
Dickinson College, and also made an address at 
Captain Pratt’s Indian School. While these ad- 
dresses were interesting to the people, the visit 
was of especial interest to Dr. Flood, as his 
mother was born in Carlisle about ninety years 
ago.” 

— We learn from the Christian Advocate that 
Governor D. H. Hastings, of Pennsylvania, 
elected by the largest vote ever polled for that 
office in that State, is a lay member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as was his prede- 
cessor, ex-Governor Pattison. Governor Hast- 
ings is a communicant of the Methodist Church 
in Bellefonte. 

— We are in receipt of a memorial pamphlet 
published by Hunt & Eaton containing a report 
of the funeral services and the obituary of Rev. 
Ammi Cushing Prince as prepared by Rev. 
Geerge D. Lindsay. It is published at the in- 
stance of Rev. Morris W. Prince, D. D., a son, 
for distribution among the special! friends of the 
deceased minister. 


— The Duke of Argyll — next to Mr. Gladstone 
the most prominent man in English national 
affairs for the past forty years — has decided to 
retire permanently from public life, He is 71 
years of age, and has recently suffered several at- 
tacks of syncope. He is best known to Americans 
by his two great works — “‘ The Reign of Law” 
and “ Primeval Man.” 

— The executive committee of the Chicago 
forward moveinent has just elected as superin- 
tendent of the Epworth House, Mrs. Sarah K. 
Hart, wife of Rev. Joseph Hart, of the Arkansas 
Conference. Mr. Hart will take charge of the 
mission department of the forward movement. 
He was for many years a member of the Central 
Illinois Conference. 


— Rev. Dr. C. F. Creighton, ex-chancellor of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, now pastor of 
Epworth Memorial Church, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
completely prostrated by nervous exhaustion. 
It is stated that his physician has ordered his 
removal to a sanitarium where he can rest and 
recuperate. Dr. Creighton’s church is in the 
midst of a great revival. 


— Mrs. Mary A. Scott Badley, wife of the late 
Rev. B. H. Badley, D. D., of our India Mission, 
was at a recent meeting elected a member of the 
National Geographic Society of Washington, 
D.C. Mrs. Badley is engaged to work, for the 
month of February, in the Methodist chirches 
and among the auxiliaries of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society on the Sedalia District 
in Missouri. 


— Mrs. Carrie A., wife of Mr. Albert R. Whit- 
tier, and daughter of the late Charles Woodbury, 
died, Jan. 28, at the family residence on Com- 
monwealth Ave., in this city. Her illness, 
though protracted but one short month, was 
from the first known to be severe, and filled her 
anxious family with deep apprehension as to the 
result. Nor was the end asurprise to her; for 
though she had so much in her beautiful home 
ties tor which to live, she was patiently resigned 
to the will of her Lord. Mrs. Whittier was 
sincere Christian, and from early life had been a 
consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Her very estimable character endeared 
her to a wide circle of friends, A chief excel- 
lence was her self-forgetful devotion for others. 
Her presence and counsel thus became an in- 





native Korean and his wife. The latter is to fit 


the poor. But she has gone to her reward. Last 
Thursday the funeral service was conducted at 
the home by Dr. W. W. Ramsay and Rev. W. J. 
Heath, and was attended by a large number of 
deeply-bereaved neighbors and friends. A suit- 
able memoir will soon appear. 

— Rev. Dr. Henry 8. Lunn made a very favor- 
able impression during his busy week in New 
Engiand. His addresses at Boston University, 
Andover Seminary, Harvard and Brown Univer- 
sities,and East Greenwich Academy, were high- 
ly appreciated, In the pulpits of Boston, and at 
the Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting and 
upon the platform of the Monday Lectureship, 
he made a profound impression. We wish that 
his message relative to Christian unity and his 
revelations concerning Hinduism could be heard 
in all our principal cities. 

— On Sunday morning, Jan. 13, Mrs. Miller, 
the second wife of Mr. Geo. Miller, the famous 
founder of the Orphan Houses, Ashley Down, 
Bristol, Eng., passed quietly away. Mrs. Miiller 
had accompanied her husband on all his famous 
preaching tours round the world, one of which, 
in 1888-'90, extended to 37,000 miles. Being a 
lady of great energy and activity, she was of 
great help to Mr, Miller, as she was able to do 
much of his correspondence, her knowledge of 
French and German coming to her aid in this 
respect, Their last long journey together was to 
India, whence they returned about two years 
ago. 

— Mrs. Caroline M. Lyman, of Wilbraham, 
reached the 90th anniversary of her birth, Mon- 
day, Jan. 28. From 2 to 5 P.M. her many friends 
gathered at her home to congratulate her and 
take her by the hand. At 4 P.M. a simple relig- 
ious service was held, and letters from her for- 
mer pastors and distant friends were presented. 
Mother Lyman, as she is familiarly known, is in 
vigorous health, keen of vision, quick of hear- 
ing, spry of body, and in full mental power. 
She reads the HERALD every week, having been 
@ subscriber for many years. She would be glad 
to reply to the many letters sent her, but is un- 
able to do so. 


—The board of managers of the Hedding 
Chautauqua Association met at the Crawford 
House, this city, Jan. 20,as the guests of W. B. 
Thomas, of Cambridge, the musical director of 
the Association. Plans for the annual assembly 
to be held at the camp-ground in Hast Epping, 
N. H., in August, were discussed, and several 
novelties were under consideration. Those 
present were Messrs. Hezekiah Butterworth 
and J. B. Upham, of the Youth’s Companion, 
Rev. O. 8. Baketel, of Manchester, N. H., Rev. 
J. W. Adams, of Methuen, Rev. William Rams- 
den, of Woodsville, N. H., Rev, J. A. Bowler, of 
Haverhill, C. H. Hartwell, of Lawrence, EB. A. 
Crawford, of Dover, N. H.,8. A. Dow, of Haver- 
hill, Mrs. John Garland, of Amesbury, and 
W. E. Thomas, of the Ivers & Pond Company, 
this city. 


— Captain Klizur Smith, the oldest navigator 
of the Connecticut River, died at his home in 
Hartford, Conn., Sunday, Jan. 27,in the 70th 
year of hisage. Captain Smith was a very con- 
scientious man and a strict Sabbatarian. He 
always tied up his tug boats on Sunday and 
could never be induced to run them on that day. 
He was a member of the South Park Methodist 
Church of that city for twenty-seven years, and 
was one of the original trustees of the church. 
He was a liberal benefactor of the church, and 
contributed §1,000 worth of stone to the present 
edifice. His son, Frederick M. Smith, writes: 
“ During his last illness of three weeks he read 
nothing but Z1on’s H@RALD and the Bible. He 
was a subscriber to the HERALD for over thirty 
years,and read out of it every Sunday to his 
boys while we were at home. He loved the 
Methodist Church and named three of his boys 
after Methodist ministers, He died in the faith 
in which he lived, and passed away in peace.” 








Brieflets. 


On the llth page will be found the report of 
the last of the series of valuable papers read be- 
fore the United Ministers’ Meeting of New 
Haven, Conn. The subject treated is, “Two 
Decades of Congregationalism,” by the dis- 
tinguished Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale Col- 
lege. 


Prof. Sheldon’s “ History of the Christian 
Charch,” recently noticed in our columns, re- 
ceives appreciative and generous treatment by 
Dr. Tigert in the Southern Methodist Review. 
He thinks “‘no Methodist need hesitate to place 
these volumes beside any other contributions on 
the same subject from any sonrce.”” He asks for 
them “the widest and promptest recognition 
as a standard, by all Methodists.” He evidently 
knows a valuable book when he finds it. It is 
much to say that the masterly work of Prof. 
Sheldon will bear the commendation. 


We crave the indulgence of our contributors 
in regard to the long delay in the publication of 
articles, many of which were written at our so- 
licitation. The effort to keep our readers thor- 
oughly abreast of matters of current inter- 
est has lately absorbed our space far beyond our 
calculations. 


Rev. James M. King, D. D., addressing a mass 
meeting in New York last week upon the neces- 
sity of a biennial school census, spoke as force- 
fully for Boston and this commonwealth as for 
New York, in saying: “The claim of some of 
our educational authorities that there are now 





spiration in many organizations for the relief of 


adequate appliances for all the children of 


upon the way that the facts revealed by a school 
census are utilized. It is bad enough to depri 
men and women of their rights, who have the 
power to contend, but it is cruel and cowardly to 
deprive defenceless children of their rights. 
The most effective way to fight poverty and 
crime is to educate the children.” 


We are in receipt of the Public Document, 
No. 17, containing “ The Sixteenth Annual Re- 


The Michigan Christian Advocate of last week 
devotes a large amount of space tothe honorable 
and successful history of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing Company, which is responsible for the 
publication of that paper. It is an interesting 
and encouraging record. An excellent portrait 
of George O. Robinson, Esq., president of the 
Company, adorns the first page. 


The Baptist (London) thus comments under 
the caption of “ Wesley and Evolution:” “John 
Wesley, the Methodist, was a pre-Darwinian 
evolutionist; in his ‘Philosophy,’ he speaks of 
all matter continually changing its form, of 
gradations subsisting between all the produc- 
tions of nature, of the polypus as connecting 
vegetables with animals, of the ostrich as being 
‘another link which unites birds to quadru- 
peds,’ and of the ape as ‘a rough draft of man.’ 
Again, he says, ‘Mankind have their grada- 
tions as well as the other productions of our 
globe. There is a prodigious number of con- 
tinued links between the most perfect man and 
the ape.’ It is true that in all this he does not 
distinotly aver that all the various forms of life 
were developed from each other, but having 
gone as far as he did, would he, we are curious 
to ask, have stopped short of this inference ? ”’ 


We are moved to say again, as‘we read Dr. 
Theodore Ouyler, that few men speak to us with 
such force as he. Note the following paragraph 
as an illustration of the fact: “‘ Blessed are 
they who hunger and thirst after rightness!’ 
said our divine Master. We try to exouse this 
or that brother as ‘weak;’ but in Ohbristian 
ethics to be weak is to be wicked. It is these 
very weak professors who bring reproach on the 
name of Christ, and are stumbling-blooks in the 
way of sinners, Religious emotion may burn 
brightly in a prayer-meeting, but be blown out 
like a candle as soon as a strong wind of tempta- 
tion strike it out of doors, in every step you 
take this year, ask: What will Cbrist say? 
When you are in doubt, give Him the casting 
vote. It is no child’s play to be a robust, vig- 
orous, and thoroughly useful Christian. Noth- 
ing this side of heaven compares with that.” 


We once heard Phillips Brooks say that Bos- 
ton wasa university of iteelf, imparting to its 
residents highest and latest truths through rep- 
resentative preachers and speakers. There is 
much truth in the declaration, and exalted in- 
deed, in this respect, are the privileges of the 
dwellers in this city and its suburbs. It is be- 
cause of this fact that we persistently;make the 
effort to bear to our readers much of the best 
that is here said in the pulpit and upon the plat- 
form. In harmony with this purpose we this 
week gladly surrender pages 2, 8 and 4 to a sten- 
ographic report of the remarkable addresses de- 
livered by Miss Willard and Lady Somerset at 
the Boston Methodist Social Union. We are 
much gratified, also, in presenting to our read- 
ers the striking portrait of these “ elect ladies ”’ 
that seems to typify the union, as they stand 
together in close embrace, of the English and the 
American woman in reformatory work. 


William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
incarnation of ritualism and ecclesiastical intol- 
erance, a narrow bigot and a bitter enemy of the 
Puritans, was born at Reading, Oct. 7, 1573, 
and was executed on Tower Hill, Jan. 10, 
1644. On the 10th of January, the 250th anni- 
versary of his death, the church in All Hal- 
lows held special services to commemorate his 
virtues and to recall his services to the Church 
of England. His virtues were those of the ty- 
rant and his services those of the perseoutor. 
Though a prelate in the Church of England he 
had the qualities of a pope, and ought to have 
been born in the twelfth century and in Spain. 
His religion was in the husk, going no deeper 
than the forms of the Prayer Book. Of this not- 
able and execrable ecclesiastic Macaulay says: 
“His understanding was narrow, and his com- 
merce with the world had been small. He was 
by nature rash, irritable, quick to feel his own 
dignity, slow to sympathise with the sufferings 
of others,and prone to the error, common in 
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The Sunday School. 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON VII. 


Sunday, February 17. 
Luke 10; 25-87. 


Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 5. N. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. — Lov. 19: 18, 

% Date: A. D. 2, autumn. 


%. Pince: Unknown; the neighborhood of Jeruss- 
lem” (Geikie); “somewhere between Jerusalem and 
Perea " (Schaff and Farrar). 


4. Home Readings: Monday — Lake 10: 25-37, Twes- 
day — Ley. 19: 11-18. Wednesday — Matt, 25: 31-40. Thure- 
day — Rom, 12: 10-31, Friday — Matt. 6: 43-48. Saturday — 
Isa. 58: 6-19. Sunday — James 2: 1-0. 


Il. Introductory. 

The occasion of this parable was an at- 
tempt on the part of a certain lawyer to 
“interview”? Jesus. Either maliciously, 
with the intention to ensnare, or with mere- 
ly the desire to test the legal acumen of a 
famous teacher, he “tempted”? him with 
the question, ‘‘ Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eterna] life?’ Jesus’ reply simply 
recalled the lawyer to that brief and incom- 
parable summary of all duty, given in 
Deuteronomy, of loving God with all the 
heart, soul, strength and mind, adding also 
from Leviticus the words, “ thy neighbor 





‘as thyself;’’and then He dismissed the ques- 


tion with the simple comment, ‘ This do, 
an thou shalt live,’’ that is, inherit eternal 
life. The lawyer was disconcerted. Either 
the answer was so obvious that his question 
seemed unnecessary, or his touched con- 
science reminded him of his own previous 
failures to ‘‘ do this,” and of the universal 
human failure to obey thie simple but rea- 
sonable requirement. To cover his defeat 
he puts another question, ‘Who is my 
neighbor ?”’ perhaps imagining that the re- 
ply would “justify” him. To this question 
we are indebted for the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, which “‘ has been celebrat- 
ed throughout the ages for ite beauty and 
moral power.’’ 

A traveler was depicted, going from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho. On reaching that part 
of the road known as “the bloody way ”’ 
he was assailed by robbers, who violently 
stripped him of his clothing, beat him, and 
left him bleeding, naked, and “ half-dead ”’ 
by the wayside, The most likely person to 
pass along this road would be a priest, Jeri- 
cho being a sacerdotal city. If only one 
would come now, before the precious life- 
blood had ebbed away, and would stanch 
the wounds, and throw his garment upon 
him, and fetch him a little water, and do 
any other of those humane offices which a 
natural pity, to say nothing of the instincts 
of religion, would suggest, death might be 
averted. *‘And by chance there came down 
a certain priest that way; and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side.” He 
had not a word of comfort to bestow, nor a 
glance of pity, Either stolidly indifferent, 
or selfishly concerned for his own safety, 
he passed on and got out of the way as soon 
as possible. Next came a Levite. Less 
might be expected of him than of the priest, 
but he did more. He came up to the man 
and looked at him; but the fear of legal 
pollution, or the dread of being himself at- 
tacked, checked the rising feeling. He 
merely looked, and then ‘‘ passed by on the 
other side.’’ 

Unpitied by priest and Levite, and left to 
die, the wounded man, if supposed to be 
conscious, might well have given up hope. 
To be robbed and stripped and wounded 
were bad enough, bnt to be coldly, cruelly 
abandoned by those who owed to him the 
offices of love — this was the mortal stroke. 
But he was not to die. There was atill 
“flesh in man’s obdurate heart.” One 
came along who did not pass by, but 
stopped ; who did something more than 
stare at him ; who “had compassion on 
him,” and with tender touch bathed the 
wounds with cleansing wine and soothing 
oil, and bound them up. And then he lifted 
him and put him on his own beast, and with 
cheering words to hearten him, walked by 
his side to the nearest hostelry, and spent 
the day in nursing him. Andon the mor- 
row, before setting out, he paid the bill, and 
promised to pay more on his return if more 
were needed, and gave strict charge to the 
innkeeper to care for the unfortunate 
guest. And this benefactor was not a priest, 
nor a Levite, nor a countryman even. He 
was not a Jew; he was a Samaritan — ‘a 


to. Hewas traveling on business probably, 
and ite interests might suffer by delay. His 
own life, too, might be imperiled if he lin- 


other consideration. He spared neither 
time, nor trouble, nor money, nor personal 
comfort, in its relief. 

The lawyer had put his question, and re- 
ceived ite answer. Jesus now turns ques- 
tioner, and calls upon the lawyer to decide 
which of the three had exhibited true 
neighborly feeling to the wounded man. 
OCompelled to admit that “he that showed 
mercy upon him” was the man, he was 
tersely bidden to “‘ go and do likewise.” 


Il. Expository. 

25. A certain lawyer—a Jewish “ theolo- 
gian,” according to Dr. Abbott, one familiar 
with the principles of the Jewish law, both 
written and oral; the “ scribe,” on the other 
hand, was a Jewish textualist and instructor, 
familiar with the text of the law, occupied with 
ite transcription, and with teaching it. Stood 
up — “ rose from his seat among the students as 
Jesus passed”’ (Geikie); “rose to indicate his 
purpose of a discussion’ (Whedon). Tempted 
him — tried Him, put Him to the test. The 
lawyer’s motive can only be guessed at — per- 
haps ‘to show his own wisdom at the expense 
of the hated Galilean, and trap Him, if possible, 
into some doubtful utterance” (Geikie); per - 
haps “ to try His depth of intellect and knowl- 
edge of the law’’ (Whedon); perhaps “to see 
whether our Lord could teach him anything 
new ’’ (Schaff). Master — teacher. What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life? — A personal ques- 
tion, and one of supreme importance, though 
probably asked in a merely intellectual, or ego- 
tistic, or trifling spirit. The Talmudists reck- 
oned up the laws of Moses as 613 in number, 
and divided them into 248 positive and 365 nega- 
tive precepts. To keep them all, they used to 
say, “was an angel’s work.’ Hence they la- 
bored to find which was the great and inclusive 
commandment which might be kept in lieu of 
them all. It was, perhaps, for this that he 
asked — some new summary of the law. 


26. What is written in the law ?—As though 
He would say: “‘ You are a lawyer; answer your 
own question by the law; nothing new is need- 
ed.” How readest thou? — “This form of ex- 
pression,” says Schaff, ‘‘ was used by the rabbis 
to call out a quotation of Scripture. ‘ How’ 
means, ‘to what purport.’”’ 


27. Heanswering said. — His answer includ- 
ed two texts, the first of which, taken from 
Deut. 6: 5, was used by devout Jews in their 
morning and evening prayers, and carried by 
the Pharisees in the little boxes of their phylac- 
teries; the second (not so used) from Ley. 19: 
18. It is remarkable that these combined texts 
were given by our Lord Himself on another oc- 
casion, in reply to a lawyer who asked Him 
which was the greatest commandment. Love 
+ «+ « with all thy heart, soul, strength, 
mind, — Our love for God sheuld take in every 
faculty and power of our being, in their high- 
est, intensest, and constant exercise. The intel- 
lect, sensibility, will—the whole man, body, 
souland spirit —should be consecrated in fer- 
vid, unceasing devotion to the Father of spirits. 
God could ask nothing more of any creature; 
and He could ask nothing less, at any time, in 
any age, or in any world. Thy neighbor as thy- 
self — neither more nor less. Self-love is the 
measure of neighbor-love. Another rule has 
been added to this: We are to love the brethren, 
not simply as we love ourselves, but as Christ 
has loved us; the Christ-love is the measure of 
brotherly love. 


28. This do and thou shalt live. — The word 
“do” is emphatic. These texts are not to be 
hidden away in phylacteries, or glibly quoted in 
rabbinical wrangles. The lawyer was bidden 
to instantly do what he had said, in all its en- 
tirety, in all the length and breadth of its im- 
mense demand. Being a lawyer he must know 
that the law was to be kept; and he who kept, 
and had kept, that law, needed nothing further 
— no repentance, no Gospel, no Saviour. He al- 
ready possessed the earnest of eternal life. Alas! 
none ever did keep that law. The failure is uni- 
versal, 


29. Willing (R. V., “desiring”’) to justify 
himeelf. — He felt that the discussion was closed 
and that his attempt to entrap the Prophet of 
Galilee had ended in his own discomfiture. How 
could he get out of the difticulty? How, too, 
could he escape from the feeling of self-con- 
demnation which this direct application of his 
words had excited? Both for his reputation’s 
and his conscience’ sake he must not let the con- 
versation end here. Whois my neighbor? —a 
question much debated among the rabbis, In 
answering, Jesus, in His parable, still enforced 
truth in a practical way. Waiving the technical 
question He taught a kind of neighborly charity 
which the lawyer never dreamed of. 

———— is my neighbor?” but, “Am 

?” This is the line in which the parable 
—* It does not supply the scribe with an answer 
to the question which he had put, but it supplies him 
with another question which he desired to evade. He is 





mot permitted to ride of upon a speculative inquiry 





about the abstract rights of other men; he is pinned 
down to a personal, practical duty (W. Arnot). 

30. A certain man — presumably a Jew, but 
really any man, since “the main lesson of the 
parable is not love to eremies, but love to man 
as such, humanity, philanthropy” (Schaff). 
Went (R. V., “was going”) down — literally 
“down,” as Jericho, eighteen miles from Jeru- 
salem, lay many hundred feet below it. Jericho 
— the “ city of palms,” situated near the Jordan, 
about nine miles north of the Dead Sea. In the 
time of Christ it had reached its highest splen- 
dor. Herod the Great bad a palace there. It is 
difficult today to identify the precise site of this 
once famous city. Fell among thieves (R. V., 
“robbers ”’).— The road between the two cities, 
particularly that part of it beginning about ten 
miles from Jerusalem, passed through a wilder- 
nese full of ravines, caverns and cliffs, which 
afforded lurking-places for brigands. Jerome 
called it “the bloody way,” and in his time “a 
Roman fort and garrison were needed there for 
the protection of travelers.” Stripped him, 
etc. — Robbed him of all he had; beat him, and 
left him helpless, bleeding, dying. 


31. By chance — as men say; really, by that 
providential ordering by which opportunities 
for doing good are offered to us, and our real 
natures tested, A certain priest. — Jericho was 
a priestly city; some twelve thousand priests re- 
sided there, who were accustomed to go up to 
Jerusalem in the order of their course, to per- 
form their fanctions in the temple. One of them 
was now either going or returning. Passed by 
on the other side --- was afraid of being himself 
attacked, or of incurring ceremonial defilement, 
or of being detained. Many reasons may be 
supposed for this unpriestly behavior. ‘‘ Mercy 
was commanded by the law even to a beast, and 
consideration to a neighbor (Exod. 23: 4,5; Deut. 
22:1-4). in disregarding the claims of mercy 
the priest and Levite violated the law’’ (Abbott.) 


82. A Levite — inferior to the priest in office 
and duties, but engaged in the service of the 
temple. Ellicott notes that this passage con- 
tains the only reference to Levites in the Gospels. 
This one had curiosity enough to go and look at 
the wounded traveler, but had not humanity 
enough to attempt any relief. 

The Levites performed the humble services of the 
temple, as cleaning, carrying fuel, acting as choristers, 
ete. Levites were also writers, teachers, preachers, lit- 
erati, The scribes and lawyers were frequently of this 
tribe (Whedon). 

83. Acertain Samaritan — of ali others the 
most unlikely to trouble himself in a case of 
this kind. Jesus Himself had had recent ex- 
perience of their churlish treatment. ‘‘ The Jew 
derided the Samaritan as a Cuthite, abhorred 
his meals as swine’s flesh, and cursed him in the 
synagogue. The Samaritan shed the blood of 
Jewish travelers to the Passover, gave false sig- 
nals to the near province as tothe time of the 
new moon, and even by stealth polluted the 
temple by scattering dead men’s bones in the 
holy places’? (Whedon). Compassion.— He felt 
for him, and therefore acted for him. We must 
guard against what seems to be implied, viz., 
that we must look to the Samaritan as the only 
true type of philanthropy, and regard priests 
and Levites as typical of all that is inhuman and 
selfish. The parable has an entirely different 
meaning. Neighborly acts, deeds of goodness 
to fellow-creatures in need, are to be rendered 
spontaneously and promptly, for humanity’s 
seke; and race feuds and religious ceremonials 
are not to hinder for a moment their exercise. 

The way to be sensible of another man’s misery is to 
feel it ourselves. It must be ours, or, if it be not ours, 
we must make it ours, before our hearts will melt. / 
must take that brother into myself before I help him; / 
must be that lazar that begs of me, and then I give; / 
must be that wounded man atthe wayside, and then I 
pour my ol! and wine into his wounds, and take care of 
him; / must feel the hell of sin in myself before I can 
snatoh my brother out of the fire (Farindon). 


34. Went (R. V., “‘came’’) to him. — All the 
minute and beautiful details are given, by which 
compassion manifested itself — the cleansing of 
the sufferer s wounds with wine, and mollifying 
them with olive oil, and bandaging them; and 
then the good man lifts his helpless brother and 
sets him upon his own beast, and walks by his 
side to the nearest inn, supporting and cheering 
him, and forgetting for the time bis own busi- 
ness, and peril, and every other selfish consider- 
ation. 


35. On the morrow. — He spent the night 
with him. Two pence — two denarii (from 30 
to 34 cents), enough in that age to pay for the 
man’s entertainment for several days. I will 
repay thee. — The wounded man was his guest, 
not the landlord’s. 


36, Which was neighbor? — Which showed 
that he loved his neighbor as himself? 


The primary lesson of this parable is so plain thatit 
cannot be missed: Whoever is in need is my neighbor. 
True love knows nothing of 1 or nati J. or race 
distinctions. The second lesson bas been often over- 
looked: The spirit of genuine philanthropy is a Chris- 
tian spirit wherever found. It is recognized by Ohrist 





Arab, who is in need of aid or instruction trom 
any one, as truly my brother as the one my 
mother gave me (Feltham). 

2. This parable draws, in all its breadth, the 
contrast between barren and selfish righteous- 
ness, and that Christian charity which for 
eighteen centuries has been bearing the burdens 
of humanity. The former passes proudly by the 
dying traveler, in order to repair to the holy 
city and offer to God, in His temple, a hypocrit- 
ical worship; the latter sees God in His creature, 
and recognizes no act of piety as more binding 
than to pour oil and wine into the sufferer’s 
wounds, and to carry him to the hospitable inn. 
“Thy neighbor is every suffering fellow-man,” 
is the burden of the parable (Pressensé), 


8. A rich merchant in St. Petersburg, at his 
Own cost, supported a number of native mis- 
sionaries in India, and gave like a prince to the 
cause of God at home. He was asked, one day, 
how he could do it. He replied, “ When I served 
the devil, I did it on a grand scale, and at prince- 
ly expense; and when, by His grace, God called 
me out of darkness, I resolved that Christ should 
have more than the devil had had.”’ 


a “ Thy neighbor?” It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless; 
Whese aching head or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


“Thy neighbor?” ’Tis the fainting poor 
Whose eye with want is dim; 
Whose hunger sends from door to door — 
Go thou and succor him! 


Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favored than thine own, 
R ber ’tis thy neighbor worm, 
Thy brother or thy son. 
(J. Montgomery.) 
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in the Samaritan as wellas in the Jew, in the G 
Cornelius as well as in the orthodox Dorcas (Abbott). 


37. He that showed mercy on him. — 
Though a Jew, the lawyer is compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the Samaritan played the neigh- 
bor, but he will not pronounce the hated name. 
He resorts to circumlocution. Go and do.—Act 
out the line of duty which you have acknowl- 
edged to be right. Don’t waste your time in 
idle discussions. 


IV. Mlustrative. 


1. The claims of eternal justice bind man in 
equal and impartial benevolence over the face 
of the whole earth, and render the wandering 
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ARMENIA. 
Rev. John O. Foster, A. M. 
Tears cannot tell the sorrows of the soul 
That came to those who weep as Rachel wept 
When all her sons were slain by Herod’s foul 
Decree, that o’er Judea’s hamlet swept. 
Thy woes we deeply feel, Armenia! 
They linger long, our heartaches will not 


die; 
For all day long these moanings seem to say, 
“« We hear thee now, we know thy bitter sigh.” 
Reach out and touch the blessed Hand divine, 
That soothes as none of human love can do; 
Believe what came so sweet from Palestine — 
“ My strength, my love, my peace,I give to 
you.” 


We turn, and from the slaughtered, mangled 
dead 


Of this fair realm re-echo their last cry: 


“ Great God, is mercy gone, justice and judg- 


ment fied ?”’ 
Can we do aught ere myriads more shall die? 


Wake ev’ry strain, throb ev’ry sounding wire, 
Let bugle notes proclaim the awful wrong; 
Speak out, dumb tongues, with godly wrath 

and fire, 
Sing, Poesy, your stirring notes of song ! 


A tyrant still is here, a bloody boor, 
Left over from the bygone days of crime; 
So heartless toward the young, the old, the 


poor, 
That shame despaired of reaching him in 
time. 


The nameless fiend is hated more today 
Than he has been in all the gory past; 

The time draws near his reign must pass away, 
The great Jehovah will not let it last. 


Give back your spoil, go hence today and die! 
Your deeds no more repeat beneath the sun; 

Ten thousand voices lift their rending cry, 
Declaring long and loud, “ Thy race is ran!” 


Evanston, Iu. 








TWO DECADES OF CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISM. 


Rev. H. L. Hutchins, 

HE last in the series of papers read before 
the New Haven United Ministers’ Meet- 
ing was given by Prof. George P. Fisher, D. D., 
Monday morning, Dec. 17, at the Center Church 
Chapel, before a very large gathering of minis- 
ters. His subject was, ‘“ Two Decades of Con- 
gregationalism.” The Professor craved the in- 
dulgence of his audience in presenting his 
subject without manuscript, and then for an 
hour, in an easy conversational tone, he drew 
trom his wide knowledge fact after fact, in his- 
toric connection, giving each their proportion- 
ate value and significance in their relation not 
only to Congregationalism, but also to the 

church at large. He began by saying: — 

In 1788 Rev. Dr. Stiles, president of Yale Col- 
lege, delivered an “election sermon” in this 
State — a marvelous sermon forthe number of 
things and amount of information contained in 
it. In the course of it he undertook to prophe- 
sy what would be the future relations of relig- 
ious denominations in this country. Tbe theme 
was, ‘The Future Glory of the United States.” 
“When we look forward,” he says, “in this 
country to the increase of the population to 
forty or fifty millions and religious bodies also 
increase, doubtless we shall find that the Con- 
gregationalists and the Presbyterians will equal 
any two of the other bodies, as the Wesleyans, 
and Mennonites and others, all of which will 
make an inconsiderable amount in comparison 
tothem in the giving religious complexion to 
America.” 

There was a great immigration into New York 
and Vermont and other States, from Connecti- 
cut and also Massachusetts, in the early part of 
the century. There was no quarrel in Connecti- 
cut between the Congregationalists aud Presby- 
terians. The Congregationalists in Connecticut 
were semi-Presbyterian through their consocia- 
tions. This emigration led to the organization 
of the Connecticut Missionary Society. Then 
there were Presbyterian missionaries on the 
ground, and it was natural they should unite. 
In 1801 a Plan of Union was established and a 
composite system, partly Congregational and 
partly Presbyterian, beginning in New York, 
was the outcome. To the convention forming it 
the General Association of Connecticut and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
sent two delegates from each body. The result, 
however, of this Union was wholly to the ad- 
vantage of the Presbyterian side; the Congrega- 
tionalists gained nothing. It was estimated that 
not less than 2,000 churches Congregational in 
their origin became Presbyterian churches. 
They constituted the back-bone ot the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. It was the 
New England element on the one side and the 
Scotch element on the other that caused the di- 
vision. There was also a good deal of prejudice 
in New England against Western Congregation- 
alism at the time of the organization of Oberlin 
College, and especially against Dr. Mahan and 
Dr. Finney and the doctrine of perfectionism 
that they taught. The Albany Council passed 
severe resolutions respecting the orthodoxy ot 
Western Congregationalism. There was an in- 
difference among the Congregationalists in re- 
gard to the extension of Congregationalism and 
a half sentiment that Congregationalism was a 
New England institution. 

There came to bea change about forty years 














ago. There awoke in the Congregational 
mind a feeling that they were casting away their 
heritage,and that feeling led to the Albany 
Convention in 1852. One of the leading spirits 
in calling this convention was Dr. Bacon. There 
was a large and imposing representation of 
churches. It constituted 


An Epoch in Congregationalism. 

There the Plan of Union by a large vote was 
abolished, and there was organized the Mission- 
ary Society called the Congregational Union, for 
the building of new churches in the West. Since 
that time there has been great growth in Con- 
gregationalism, particularly in the Western 
States, and at the present time it is making large 
advances and now is becoming a national body. 
This appears in the forming of the National 
Council at Oberlin in 1871. There an important 
step was taken in regard to doctrine, opening 
the door of the church to evangelical Armin- 
jans. At the Plymouth Council (1865), also, the 
“confession of faith’ was so formulated as to 
receive more liberally into its membership. A 
somewhat vague approbation was made of the 
creeds of the past. Since that time the doctrines 
of Calvin have no longer been made a prerequi- 
site to the Congregational ministry. 

A few statistics with reference to the growth 
of the Congregational Church the past two dec- 
ades are interesting : — 


1873 1893 

No. of Churches, 3,325 * 6,836 
No. of Members, 323,679 661,631 
No. of Ministers, 2,204 6,138 
Net gain in Churches over pre- 

vious year, 62 od] 
Net gain in Ministers over pre- 

vious year, 61 95 
Net gain in Members over pre- 

vious year, 4,718 18,906 


Certain Very important Changes 


in the Congregational body have taken place in 
my recollection. One in relation to the minis- 
ters: At the outset they were nothing but of- 
ficers in a particular church. The local church 
was a complete church. This was carried out so 
that a minister could not officiate in any other 
church without a vote of that particular church. 
No professional titles were then given, and the 
clergyman was known as Mr. ——, not Rev. —. 
But this continued only ashort time. It came 
to be the custom that every minister should not 
only be ordained by a council, but installed. 
There has sprung up in my day a system of 
“ stated supplies.” Before this, there had been, 
of course, teachers, professors and missionaries 
among the ministers. Now the custom of in- 
stalling ministers is going out of date and men 
are often called to supply pulpits by the year. 
This is a great revolution in our church. In 1878 
there were 1,898 ministers that were holding 
their positions by installation and 1,396 other- 
wise. In 1898 there were 1,807 installed minis- 
ters and 2,375 otherwise. This has a tendency 
to weaken jthe authority of the ministry —a 
marked ecclesiastical change. 

Puritan Congregationalism was a radical pro- 
test against priesthood. This was carried out in 
the settlement of the Puritans in New England 
in these particulars: Marriages were by civil 
magistrates. There was a great superstition that 
had been connected with the burial of the dead. 
They must be buried in consecrated church-yards 
and a priest must be present. The Puritans, how- 
ever, selected their burial-places away from 
church-yards and buried the dead without re- 
ligious services. They had the theory that no 
days of worship were appointed except by 
Divine authority; so they abolished Christmas 
and Easter. The reading of the Scriptures was 
not permitted until this century in the church 
services unless attended with their interpreta- 
tion, considering it a ritualistic exercise. There 
was a strong feeling against the organ in the 
Lutheran churches, and the New England 
churches would no more have an organ in their 
edifices than the small-pox. Strange that the 
first used was in the Princeton chapel! The 
next was in a church in Providence about 1780, 
Even hymns were not sung; only a paraphrase of 
the Psalms was tolerated. The use of the cross 
and of stained glass was also prohibited. Indeed, 
there was a strong feeling within the bounds of 
the English Church against them, also by the 
Puritan element in the days of Bishop Abbot. 
Now what an amazing change! If any men of 
those Puritan days or a long time afterward 
were to enter our present college chapel here at 
Yale, with its cross on top, its organ and stained- 
glass windows, etc., he would go out quicker 
than he camein. Then the hymns by Gog and 
Magog, and the hymn by Cardinal Newman, 
which was written probably in a fit of skep- 
ticism. 

So times have Ghanged and we have changed 
with them; but the essentials of Puritanism 
still survive and assert themselves. The Puri- 
tans were the radicals of their time, and the oc- 
casion for this, to a great extent, has passed by. 
There are forms of worship like the liturgical 
forms that seem to be dictated by human nat- 
ure. When I was a boy in Massachusetts I never 
heard about Christmas — everything went on 
the same that day; the colleges maintained 
their usual work. How different now, because 
it seems to meet the natural, inbred attachment 
tor such celebrations. Bishop Butler used to say 
that “‘ Natural tendency is stronger than arti- 
ficial hindrances.’’ 

Now there was another matter. There was 


A Hatred inborn 
among Puritans of what is called prelacy, a 
movement in the English Church manifested in 
much force in the days of Archbishop Laud. 
This involved not only a prejudice against archi- 





tectural improvements, festivals, etc., but{also 
against 


setts has appointed a “‘ Committee of Supply.” 
Their duty is to introduce ministers to parishes 


and to isters. 

— = ee Be - 
ing . This work must be 4d 
— » of the helpless ition of 


sympathy. A Chr 
may come to which shall render ime de- 
nominational divisions of very little account. 








SARATOGA IN WINTER. 
Rev. Henry M. Simpson. 


N the evening of Sunday, Jan. 6, Rev. Dr. 
Ouyler preached a sermon of peculiar and 
touching power. It was delivered at the request 
of the Chaplain in the parlor of Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium. It was greatly appreciated, for an 
unusual number of guests are spending the win- 
ter at the Sanitarium. It was the 19ist sermon 
which Dr. Cuyler has preached in Saratoga. The 
history o! the place would not be complete with- 
out his personality. His coming dates back to 
the period when family prayer was held each 
morning in the parlor of the Union (now the 
Grand Union Hotel). That, be it said, was a 
long time ago. 

“ Arise, let us go hence,” were the words of 
the text on Sunday night, taken from what the 
preacher called that sweet, aromatic chapter, 
the 14th of John, which, together with the 7th 
of Revelation, he would choose if the rest of the 
Bible were taken from him. Wiser words than 
can be recorded here were spoken. It was good 
counsel at the opening of a new year. Walking 
with, and progress through, Christ was the 
thought ; absolute, unquestioning obedience 
to Him, in whose school there are no elective 
studies, and concerning whom much must be 
believed which cannot now be understood, not- 
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withstanding all our skill and criticism. The 
correction of personal habits and methods was 
urged asa means of surer progress, but this is 
attained through increased spirituality. The 
way to remove the frost from the window-pane 
is not to pick at it with a pen-knife, but kindle 
a rousing fire upon the hearth. The sermon 
ended with a vigorous appeal to the hearers to 
arise with the Master and follow whithersoever 
He went, for to be content or satisfied with 
one’s spiritual condition is itself the surest in- 
dication of spiritual decay. 

A few days after this most profitable sermon, 
in the same parlor were gathered the guests and 
some of the clergy of the village, in honor of the 
784 anniversary of Dr. Cuyler’s birthday. Oon- 
gratulations came from all parts of the country 
and from Europe. It was a most delightful ooca- 
sion, The touching words spoken by the still 
vigorous preacher and writer will never be for- 
gotten, 

Several of the Saratoga pulpits are vacant, and 
are going through the usual process of testing 
men and preachers, hoping for a speedy settle- 
ment. There have been a great many changes 
in the pastorate of the churches here in the last 
twent . The Methodist Bpisco ulpit 
has bese cane the most stable, mp 

Wesleyan University has not a few graduates 
in the region round about here. On Jan. 7a 
dinner was given at the Fifth Ave. Hotel in 
Troy, and an association formed to promote the 
college interests in this part of the State. Four- 
teen Wesleyans came together. The duties in- 
cident to the Week of Prayer prevented quite a 
number of others from responding to the call. 
Dr. 8. B. Strong. of the class of 1860, who most 
unfortunately was prevented from attendance, 
having, in a recent visit to New York, been at- 
tacked severely with the etippe, was elected 
gence of the club. The other officers are: 

irst vice-president, Dr. D. W. Gates; second 
vice-president, D, L. Robertson; secretary, ©. O. 
Smith; treasurer, J. F. Fellows. Dr. Raymond, 
who in the morning had delivered a most mas- 
terly address before the Union Preachers’ Meet- 
ing of Troy and Albany, was present at the 
meeting of the club, and In his usual brilliantly 
lucid way gave us the facts and prophesied for 
the future. 
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Congregat pastor. A 
business men have been brought into the king- 
dom. Many who were workers in some * 
ment of the church and its su — not 
mem , but brothers-in-law — bave come into 
full fellowship. The evangelist has gone, but 
the work goes on under the two pastors, aided 
by the pastors from neighboring towns. 
L. R. Danforth, our pastor, whose son is among 
the converts, is as ha as he is diligent. Rev. 
ha anne the a3 — a, is 
engaged and joyful, an 
rejoice. * a a 
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St. Johnsbury District. 


Derby. — The union meetings held by the va- 
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a aaeiiad them by cottage meetings which were 
* Ke the fast * class-meet- 


ing some were converted, and on the occasion of 
the last quarterly meeting Presiding Elder Ham- 
ilton’s sermon was with one seeker. Four 


members have just been added to the League, 
and the Junior League is in a flourishing con- 
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(@ Send for Circulars, Testimonials, etc. 








Lighig COMPANY 
Extract of Beal 


This world-known product has received 
highest awards at all the Principal World’s 
Exhibitions since 1867, and since 1885 has 
been ceclared 

| Above 















Competition. 


Peacham. — The reopening services occurred 
The sopaice cont’ bout Sy ft which —— 
a ot w " 
had been raised before ~ * ng ane J 
Hamilton so inspired people 
conduct of the finances that af —— 
during the services, thus leaving a balance on 
band further im te of $128. Mr. 
Hamilton preached in the afternoon, and Rev. 
H. A. Spencer, of Montpelier, in the evening, 
thus closing a red-letter day for Pastor Ryan 
and his Peacham people. 


Evansville.— The donation for Rev. O. E. 

Newton was a it success every way, the net 

pore othe op am nA paey  B or 

worker and a fa an ap- 
his work for =” * 


Ne Centre. — Pastor McNeil was recent- 
ly gladdened by a generous donation given him 
by an appreciative people. 

Coventry. — Rev. P. N. Granger gave his cele- 
brated lecture, ‘Three Years on a Whaler,” for 
this church, Jan. 26, at a donation for Pastor 
Stephens. 


West Groton. — From the account of the ded- 
ication of our new church in the St. Johnsbury 
an, we learn that a large audience was 
in attendance. The —— mt were Pre- 
siding Elder Hamilton, Rev. Thos. Tyrie, of St. 
Johnsbury, Rey. E. T. Hutchins, the — 
and Rev. Mr. Tellier, the Baptist minister of 


Groton. Mr. Tyrie preached a very able ser- 
mon, ong | for his theme the original church 
at Rome, Mr. Hamilton stated that did not 


wish to dedicate the church till the debt — about 
$300 — should be raised. A check from ex-Gov- 
ernor Proctor for $25 was followed b: pledges, 
and $170 of the above amount was raised. The 
stewards then assumed the balance, to be raised 
as best they could. Appropriate exercises in the 
evening were conduc’ by Rev. H. A. Spencer, 
of Montpelier. RETLAW. 








Maine Conference. 


Portiand District. 


Saco. — The children’s meeting has been re- 

nized and is now a Junior ue. Mrs. 
ora Palmer, one of the ue District vice- 
presidents, is superintendent. Jan. 27 the pastor 
ae upon Methodism and the coming Con- 
erence. Saco, with other manufacturing places, 
feels the business —*— but we may rely 
upon the Methodist Church of the to do 
honor to herself and our cause. The type of the 
—— Conference program is 28 set up 

the pastor’s brain. 


Biddeford. — Byolution has been evolving in 
the Saco and Biddeford mind, and while the sub- 
ject was up Rev. H. H. Frohock gave some after- 
noon specials. Jan. 27 he delivered a lecture de- 
signed to cool the ardor of any who might be 
on the watch to see any lower animal make a 
bold stride over the chasms to manhood’s high 
plane. The Biddeford Times gave the lecture a 
complimentary notice anda full report. Some 
are also studying a v knowing kind of theos- 
ophy. -Although we have no consciousness of 
pre-existence, we are able to fix the exact time 
required to be in eternity to get ready to come 
back to begin anew the “grand-rounds,” And 
surely is not this wisdom — to be able to know 
the unknowable? We need have no further con- 


tention with agnosticism, for that is electro- 
cuted, suppl with burial lot, grave-clothes, 
and -stone, all at one motion, and without 


saying ‘** by your leave |” 


Berwick. — Jan. 27 was a day of triumph. Four 

were at the altar seeking salvation, and another 

—— prayers. Special meetings were con- 
nued, 


Goodwin's Mills,—On Jan, 18 one started in the 
Christian life in the class-meeting, and the next 
Sabbath evening three more asked prayers. 
Meetings have been held in dwelling-houses, in 
schoo)- houses, and in the church, and a spirit of 
conviction prevails. 


The pleasant relations of pastors and people 
furnish cause for gratitude. No church has yet 
asked for a change, but a few of the preachers 
think that they would like to try evan- 
geiistic work under new conditions. One local 
preacher found a way to introduce worship into 
J neighborhood by calling at a farm-house for 

J 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.—The meeting 
last Monday was held in Bromfield St. Church. 
Dr. Lunn, of England, delivered a spirited and 
broad-minded address, appealing for church 
unity. He clearly and most interestin ly pre- 
sented the cause of the Grindelwald Conference. 


Boston South District. 


Boston, First Church.— Sunday was a great 
day. Bet ween 60 and 70 were received into the 
church as of the results of the special 
conducted by the pase, Rev. C. L. 

Goodell, They were present at the altar, and it 
ive sight to see the officiary of 
this old church, headed Fagan ota Claflin and 
tor in greeting 

ihe church. Over 
ifessed conversion, and 
others will join next month. 


Boston, St. John’s.— Last Sunday evening’s 
service was given up to the baptism of 23 recent 
converts and the jon of 44 on probation. 
The pastor, Rev. W. T. Perrin, nally greet- 


ot 
sung, the members of the official Sonne sane 
forward and gave to each a hearty hand-shake. 
‘The partes wes easteted So she ince im jive 
by Rev. M. H. A. Evans and Mr. . W. 











——— the com- 
and 2 by letter. Rev. 


Roslindale, 
munion service last 
11 received on probation, 
OC. E. Chandler, pastor. 


Boston, Baker Memorial. — Last Sunday 25 


ag were received into church — 
f this number 4 came from probation, 5 by let- 
and 16 were taken on pro ion. There were 


ter, 
interest, prevaile. How Peoderiok N. "Cubes, 


Brookline. — Guithe Bost Otay te February, 
1 was baptized, 6 received on ng jon, 3 trom 

bation into full membership, and more than 
000 were subscribed towards the completion 
of the new church, 


Allston, —The Methodist and Baptist churches 
— with 4 peed tabeoust ooetnnr te pues 
month, with a in am 

of both societies and a number 52 Rev. 
©. H. Hanaford has been invited to return for 
the fourth year. 


West Quincy. — The pastor, Rey. K, W. Virgin, 
received, Feb. 3, 2 by letter and 4 from probation, 
baptized 4 and received 6 on probation. Pro- 
siding Elder Mansfield preached an eloquent 
sermon Sunday evening. The return of the pas- 
tor is unanimously requested. 


Boston North District. 


Trinity, Charlestown. — On Sunday last the 
services were of im ive interest. The altar 
rail was crowded with new converts. The whole 
church is being wonderfully quickened in ite 
spiritual life. . Dr. W. N. Brodbeck, pas- 


Auburndale. — The Day of Prayer for Col 

was observed at Lasell —— with most im- 
pressive services. They were held — aft- 
ernoon and evening. The sermon was delivered 
at the afternoon session by Rev. E. H. Hughes, 
of Newton Centre. Many ministers from the 
town and from Boston took part during the day. 
Twenty young ladies requested prayers. 


Winches: 


ter, — Rev. Dr. G. F. Eaton presided 
at the fourth quarterly conference of this church 
last week, It ap that every de ment 


of the work was in a prosperous condition and a 
goodly number had been added to the member- 
ship during the year. Rev. C. EB. Holmes was 
unanimously invi to return for the next 
year. 


Boston East District. 


First Church; Medford, shows a steady and 
gratifying growth. The Sunday-school each 
quarter meets a hopeful gain, and the member- 
ship of the society is constantly increasing. 
The pastor, Rev. O. W. Hutchinson, plans —— 
ly and Manone and his people are in hearty ac- 
cord. There is a unanimous desire for Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s return, 


Saugus Centre has been supplied by Rev. 

W.L. Clapp. There have been conversions on 
the charge, and all reports at the fourth quar- 
terly conference show increased spiritual life. 
Mr. Clapp has all hearts and is desired for an- 
other year. 
Swampscott. — Two persons were received into 
the church last Sunday morning — one by letter 
and one on profession of faith. Others are to 
follow. Sunday morning and evening services 
are marked by —— interest, the evening 
service particularly so. The audiences fill the 
vestry. Thechurch is in a pros condi- 
tion. Benevolences will show slight advance on 
last year. Rev. Alfred C. Skinner is pastor. 


Salem, Wesley Church.— The tor, Rev. 
R. F. Holway, has been — invited to 
reiurn tothis church for the fourth year. A 
revival spirit obtains. Fifty persons have pre- 
sented themselves for prayers. 


Middleton is one of the newer charges, and is 
announced in the Minutes ‘‘to be — At 
present it claims to be satisfied with this and 
abundantly supplied by Rev. F. B. i 
There have been conversions, the cong: ions 
are good, and all the little church think a 
change of preachers would be a disaster. 


Malden, Maplewood Cnireh. — laa Saning 3 
oined from probation, 6 were baptized, an: ie 
joined on probation. Others are to join soon. 
n the evening a manand wife were forward and 

prof conversion. Thechurch is looking for 
still better times. The Epworth League is doing 
a good work, all of the meetings being well at- 

unior Langue ot 


tended. During the yeara 
sixty members been — They are 
taking a course of study in the Bible and the 


doctrines and discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the pastor, Rev. L. W. Adams, 
having charge. U. 





The last meeting of the Boston Hast District 
Ministers’ Wives’ Association was held in 
Stoneham. For the benefit of at least those of 
the sisterhood who were ———— from attend- 
ing, this report should have appeared some 
weeks ago. oodly number, despite the 
storm, * the k tg | — of our 
hostess, Mrs. Hitchcock. The devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Mrs. Staples. 
Thirkield, being a member while at t 

in Malden, was —_— and led us ina 
that was helpful and inspiring. The busi- 
ness was quickly despetened, oue item of impor- 
tance being the change of the of ing 
from Wednesday to e it 

of the Association with the sister 
dent from the letters of 
number of urgent invitations to meet with 
various members. Mrs. Davis, of Melrose, ren- 
dered two solos with sweetness and sincerity. 


[Continued on Page 16.) 


was ovi- 
and from the 
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WHAT AN EDITORIAL! 


Ia the Lafayette, Ind, Daily 
Call 


The Editor of This Newspaper 
Tells a Strange Story. 





And Vouches for its Absolute Truth 
and Accuracy. 





Prominence of Paper and Start- 
ling Nature of Facts. 





Make Article of Vast Interest to the 
Public. 


‘Jacob J. Reitemeier,” says the Lafayette 
(Ind.) Daily Call, of Jan. 18th, “ the well-known 
compositor in the Call news-room, son of one of 
our oldest and best-known German citizens, has 
a daughter just three years old last Saturday, 
who almost from her birth has been afflicted 
with spinal meningitis, and has just experienced 
a recovery which is little short of miraculous. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Reitemeier were three years 
ago made the proud parents of twin sisters, one 
ot whom died on the 5th of June two years ago, 
with spinal meningitis. The latter part of the 
same month her surviving twin sister was at- 
tacked with the disease in a most aggravated 
form. The family had the constant services 
throughout the whole sumrrer of some of our 
best physicians, three of whom in turn examined 
and attended the cases. The child was unable 
to walk, almost unable to move, and entirely 
helpless. 

“The physicians, one and all, agreed that the 
case was hopeless, that nothing could be done 
for this child. Their opinion was that she would 
never be cared, and probably would soon die. 
From everything done; for her she experienced 
no benefit, and the physicians, candidly stating 
that they could do nothing for the cure of the 
child, were dismissed, and beyond mild domes- 
tic treatment, rubbing with alcohol, etc., to alle- 
viate immediate symptoms, nothing was done 
for her, and the sad-hearted parents only waited 
thesummons which they felt must soon come 
for her final release from her afflictions. 

“ Thus matters went on for about a year, the 
little one changing, if at all, only for the worse, 
and steadily but surely going down. One year 
this month, Mr. Reitemeier informs us, attract- 


ed by the advertisement of Dr. Greene’s Nervu- 
ra blood and nerve remedy, in the Call, * 


and 
his wife finally concluded to try it, tho with 
but very slender hopes of deriving any benefit. 
There was a decided improvement fo the child’s 


condition with the use of the first bottle, which 
continued during the second, and before the 
third bottle was all used the child was able to 
walk upright, and ap) mtly cured. Thereupon 
the use of the medicine was discontinued, and 
wi ie tae pear hie hen psed 
n year whic since ela the child 
has grown to be as fat and healthy and active a 
little one as any parent need wish to see, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Reitemeier say they feel beyond a 
doubt that the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
bl and nerve remedy saved her life. The 
case is certainly a —— one, and the 
well-known and reliable character of the parties 
gives it especial importance and significance.” 
This is indeed a most wonderful cure, and a 
great triumph for Dr. Greene’s Nervura, and oc- 
curring as it did in the Daily Call’s official fam- 
ily, the fact will have the greatest weight in in- 
fluencing all who are sick or ailing to use a 


success pract: 

in the world among nervous and chronic dis- 
eases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. He can be consulted without in 





CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. Siutoway, Ohurch Architect, No. 10 Park 
8q., Room 8. Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. . 


Mr. 8 lo ractice in remodeling churches 
eushies hiss to cave'nne Utilize all the valuable parts of 
—— 
much greater cost. He proposes to con’ 
asa and tenders his services to committees BO 
momy, eans 4 
ited. R'visit to the previlses will be made, aud an opia- 
FER ané ctvice gives. on receipt of a letter so request- 





— 


Prevents Appendicitis! 
Constipation is one of the chi 
causes of this dreadful disease. 


CONSTIPATION 
and regulates the bowels. Unlike pills it causes abs0- 
lutely No 
or irritation of the intestines. 
— 50 cents per bottle of 50 doses —— 
Every retail druggist in New England 
sells it. ‘ 
All Boston Wholesalers supply it., 
‘(Show your druggist this advertisement). 
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Zion’s Herald, February 6, 1895. 
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Church Register. 


Bucksport Dis. Western Min. Asso., at Surry, Feb. 11-13 

New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso., at Middleboro’, Feb. 18, 19 

Norwich Dis. Min. Asso., at Bast Main Street, 
Norwich, Conn., 

Bangor Dis. Min. Asso., at St. Albans, 








Feb. 18, 19 
Feb. 26-27 














Marriages. 


mgpacon = te tb 7 - 


Gould, both of 
POGR— BAtCe — 
Page, of St. Aidan te tad a" ot 
BRIMIGION — Door. lole. Mey by Re — x SWu 
58 ‘chars ee W. Brimigion aad ann 
gear — — STONE — At the in Coshing. 
} ba 
tok am ana Cassie V. Stox Bion bot oO” 


e, both of O. 


— — 


Mrs. B 
Cleveland, bo of Band Lake. aa; 








Corin: Me., Deo, 3, b 
Bmervoa and — J 





Money Letters from Jan. 28 to Feb. 4. 


38 Allen. J A Bowler, J M Bean, Mra H Brown, 
Fred Barker, Mrs G W Ballou, B A Ball, W W Beach. 
Chas Cayford, B G Came, Mrs H Carpenter, Dr. H. J. 

ie © Coombs, Miss H P Carsley. Mrs D 





st. Albans Dis. Pr’s’ Meeting, at Johnson, Feb 25, 26 
Prov. Dis. Min. Asso., at Tabernacle Church, 
Providence, Feb. 26, 26 
ional D Conf , at N. ¥. city, March 7-9 
CONFERENCE. PLACE. Tian. Bisnor. 
New England, Salem, Mass., Agel 8, Merrill. 
N. B. Provid » BL, 8, Walden. 
New York, Kingston, N. Y., “ 8, Newman. 
New York East, Stamford, Conn., “ 8, Warren. 
New Hampshire, Concord, N. H., “ 10, Merrill. 
Vermont, Waterbury, Vt., “ 10, Foss. 
Northern N. V. Herkimer, N. Y., * 17, Mallalieu. 
Troy, Saratoga Sp’gs, N. Y.,“ 17, Walden. 
Maine, Saco, Me., May 2, 
Bast Maine, Bucksport, Me., “ 8, Bowman. 


TWD Mrs Mary Emerson, T J Ev- 
erett, @ W Elmer, Mre L B Frye, J A Faulkner. G W 
a leaf, Mrs 8 E Goss. Jos Hollingshead, Mrs H H 








Business Bo Aotices. 


READ the last column on — o6 the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. weer” Sooraine Orage bee been used for 





pe softens the 
ms. rales all pain, cures wind colle, and is the best 
* for diarr'! . Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











3 QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
BANGOR DisTRict — FoURTH QUARTER. 
FEB. 
18, eve, Howland. 
20,a m, Kingman, dedica- 
tion of church. 
#4, a m, Dover, 


3, a m, Corinna. 
3, p m, Exeter. 
10, a m, Hartland. 
10, eve, St. Albans. 
17,a m, Lincoln. 4, p m, Sangervilie. 
11, eve, Mattawamkeag. %4, eve, Guilford. 
11, Ft. Fairfield & Sprague’s 24, Caribou & Washburn.* 
Mill.* 
MARCH. 
14, p m, Sprague’s Mill. 
14, eve, Mars Hill. 
15, eve, Monticello. 
17, a m, Hodgdon. 
17, p m, Linneus. 
17, eve, Houlton. 
24, am, Newport. 
%, p m, Detroit. 
81, a m, Danforth. 
31, p m, Weston. 


APRIL. 

14, p m, Corinth. 

21, a m, Old Town. 

11, p m, Stillwater. 

21, eve, Orono. 

22, eve, Grace Ch, Bangor. 
28, a m, Dexter. 

28, p m, Ripley. 


3,a m, Dixmont. 

1, eve, Smyrna. 

8, eve, Moro. 

10, a m, Patten. 

ll, eve, Limestone. 

12, p m, Fort Fairfield. 
12, eve, Caribou. 

13, p m, Washburn. 

13, eve, Mapleton. 


1, eve, Forest City. 

2, eve, Lambert Lake. 

3, eve, Vanceboro’. 

4, eve, Bangor, ist Church. 

7,a m, Carmel. 

1, p m, Levant. 

14, a m, Bast Corinth. 
*Pastors exchange. 
Dear BRETHREN: The execution of the — plan 


clude my work on Bangor Distri Please 
Stn word of exhortation << out your 8 ase every 
- Push your benevolences. Vass ev 
fone Fraearties —— 
Sabbath a ons in e urc 
and Sunday-schoul. Jen for 


cises Now, Let your ae be, — ———— trict in 





Harriman, EB A Hubbard. O EB Joh , Mrs HED 
rs E Keen, Mrs EB M Kimball, BL 
Allen Lewis, © A Leach. AJ Manchester, 

Meredith, W 8 McIntire, R T Miller. Mrs L M 
x M A Prouty, Mrs D L Phillips, I A Porter, 
B CO Phipps, J D Pickles, © F Parsons. G W Rey- 
Subscription News Oo., B P Spalding, Mrs 8 A 
iter, W 8 Smithers, Henry Sawyer, J L Stack & 
W W Sharpe & Oo, David Smith, © A Southard, 
8 H Smith, B A G Stickney. H Tuckley, D G Tapley, 
RE Thompson. T H Wiggin, Benton Wilson, BE P 
Wentworth. 





“it 


TET 


oe 





W. F. M. 8. — DISTRIOT MEETING. — There will be 
a convention of the auxiliaries on Framingham District 
at Cochituate, Tuesday, Feb. 12, commencing at 10.30 a, m, 
Reports from auxiliaries and bands, singing by the Co- 
chituate Band, addresses by Dr. Mary Christiancy, of 
India, and other exercises will make a full and interest- 
ing program. Basket lunch; tea and coffee served by 
Cochituate ladies. Electrics leave Natick for Cochituate 
at 10.10 and 11.10. Mus, O, H. HANAPORD, Dist. Seo. 





ANNUAL MBETING OF THE BOOK COMMITTER. — 
The Book Committee will meet in annual session 
Wednesday, Feb. 13, at 10 a, m., at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York city, The Bastern and Western sections will meet 
separately, Tuesday, Feb. 12, at 2p. m. 

W. V. Wair.ock, Chairman. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Jan. 25. 





MANCHESTER DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING, 

at Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H., Feb. 19 and 20. 
PROGRAM. 

Tuesday, 7.30 p. m., sermon by Noble Fisk. 

Wednesday, 9.30 a, m., devotional exercises, led by 
Joseph Manuel, At 9.45, Discussion of Revivals: Essen- 
tial Elements in a Genuine Revival, by Daniel 
Onstott, W. T. Boultonhouse ; Why have Special Re- 
vival Meetings? G. H. Hardy, J. M. Bean; Other Methods 
for Securing Revival Results, E. N. Jarrett, William 
Woods ; The Pastor his Own Evangelist, © U. Dunning, 
©. A. Reed ; Caring for the Fruits of a Revival, 0. D. 
Hills, O. W. Taylor ; Dr. 2eck’s Book, “ The Revival and 
the Pastor,” O. EB. Baton ; B. Fay Mills and His Work in 
Manchester, L. D. Bragg. At 1.45 p. m., devotional ex- 
ercises, led by H. D. Deets. At 2, An Hour with Church 
Finances ; How to Pay a Church Debt, ©. H. Farnsworth, 
J. H. Vincent ; Best Methods for Benevolent Collections, 
H. BE. Allen, H. G. Hoisington ; Giving a Tenth, G. H. 
Clarke, Dana Cotton; Business Methods in Church 





CLASS FIRST by LL EQUITABLE 
ments for Misaions, and ait other Renovelonces in 
FULL.” Let have a full attendance at the 
four — conference, and bog reports, as 


th q 
the Discipline requires. C, WENTWORTH. 








Few know what chimneys 
to use on their lamps. Con- 
sult the “Index to Chimneys,” 
sent free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 











Capable men of good educa- 
tion, pleasing address and 
a tact to travel on 


WANTED. 


field St., Bost 








bvareem BROTHERS, ye B 
Suitable person in each town to 
sell my Fifty Cent Teas, put up 


me coer 


E. A. PRENTISS, 37 Mason St., Worcester, Mass 

















MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
CLurron H. Mange.y, General 
Troy, N..Y., & New York City, 
Manufacture 


Bells of Superior Quality. 





Fi co. H. H d, W. A. Mayo. At 8 p. m., 
Timely Topics: Sunday Observance, G. W. Buzzell, 
Irad Taggart; Politics and Morals, B. P. Judd, 
H. F. Quimby ; City Mission Work, T. A. Dorion; Sa- 
loons Die Hard in Nashua, ©. W. Rowley. Question 
Drawer, O. 8. Baketel, At 7.30,sermon by James Cairns, 
followed by Communion. 

Plan to be present for the first service, Tuesday 
evening. Let those who wish entertainment the 
first night notify the pastor at Hillsboro’ Bridge. 

O, 8. BAKETaL, } 


©. B. Baton, Com. 
T. EB. Cramer, § 





THE EASTERN BUCKSPORT DISTRICT MINIS- 
TERIAL ASSOCIATION will be held at Machias, Feb. 
26-27. 

Summons: Monday evening, B. 8. Gahan ; alt., J. H. 
Irvine. Tuesday evening, J. Tinling ; alt., B. A. Glid- 
den. Wednesday evening. R. Sutcliffe; alt., 8. 0. 
Young. Prayer services on Tuesday morning, led by 
8. 8. Gross ; on Wednesday morning, by B. W. Russell. 

Basays: Christian Courtesy, J. D. McGraw, 8. 8. 
Gross ; Evidences of the Supernatural Factor in the 
Bible, B. 8. Gahan, J. H. Irvine; Business in Piety, J. T. 
Moore, B. W. Russell ; Experience — What it Does for 
Us, 8. O. Young, Z. B. Grass ; Our Ecclesiastical Neigh- 
bors, J. T. Wright, EB. A. Glidden; Sabbath-school 
Work, 8. B. Brewster, R. Suicliffe ; How can We Pro- 
mote Family Worship ? J. Tinling; The Young Man 
and the Church, A. 8. Ladd; Demand of the Age on 
the Christian Ministry, H. W. Norton. 


REUNION. — The ensesl reunion of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of the Mont inary will be held at 
the Copley Square Hotel, Friday, Feb. 22. Reception at 
2p.m. Dinnerat4p.m. Any who are interested in the 
Seminary are invited to attend. 











The Outlook says: “‘ Dr. Hillis, in beginning 
his service as successor to Professor Swing, in 
Chicago, said to his people: ‘From social de- 
lights and banquétes, and life’s many and praise- 
worthy pleasures, grant me, I pray you, release. 
Let me dwell apart, and be to you, if God will, a 
divine voice and conscience.’ A noble utter- 
ance! Too much splendid strength is sacrificed 
to banquets and pleasures by those who find it 
hard to find the time they need for study.” Dr. 
L. T. Townsend, now doing such excellent serv- 
ice in the pastorate in Baltimore, and who 
achieved so much with tongue and pen in the 
twenty-five years he was a distinguished pro- 
fessor in the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity, once told us that early in his experience 
he found he must very largely resist the dc- 
mands society made upon him if he was to do 
the work of investigation, study and produc- 
tion which he had laid out for himself. Herein 
lies an exceedingly urgent lesson for the minis- 
ter. To him the temptation to waste time and 
dissipate nervous force and power is very strong 
and can be resisted only by most determined 





effort. This fact is significantly true of the city 
minister who is subjected to so many needless 
and impertinent interruptions. Dr. Hillis’ de- 

sire seems supremely ideal. To dwell apart and 
to be to his people a divine voice and conscience 
—is not that God’s thought and wish for His 
ministers? But to reach that ideal will cost 
something in the way of self-crucifixion and 
forfeiture. So few there are who are willin 

oc Sed + i gen | obtain he eden at aptoteen 
ral growih and consequent service to their 





One of the Hindu Shastras has lines, which 
roughly rendered, read as follows: — 
Leave a hundred things to eat; 
, Leave a thousand things to bathe; 
A hundred thousand leave to give; 
Amiliton leave to pray to God,” 
Hindus have a devout nature. And 
though the mass of t do not live w ~~ 
of their —— —2* t 
a ——— some of show — 


da consecration, 
oe light, that. put most Christians fous to ibe 
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Will consult their own 
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' level. 


This company has, in order to afford 
its boxholders, demol- 


reater security to 


ished their old vault and substituted a new ( 
vault more than twice as large as the old 
one, situated on a level with the street, com- ( 


bining in its construction every improve- 


ment which modern 


genius have been able to devise for the pro- ) 


tection of treasure. 


Extensive coupon rooms, a reading room 
and toilet rooms are also on the street level. 
A luxuriously furnished department has been 
prepared for the use of ladies who rent safe 


deposit boxes, 


WERE 
} SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES | 


{ the vaults and accommodations which are offered i 


= SRN 54 
| SAFE DEPOSIT 
/  GOWPANY, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 


‘ New Vaults, Coupon Rooms, Read- 
ing and Toilet Rooms all on the street 


interest by examining 


science and inventive 
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LOW CABINET. 


It will not need a very clever woman to realize the possibil- 
ities of this Low Cabinet. 
es from the floor, and is a totally different piece of furniture from 
the ordinary Parlor Cabinets. 

These Low Oabinete have just come into fashion. They are 
very effective. The entire back is made of bevelled plate glass, 
and the effect of such a large reflective surface can scarcely be 
appreciated till it is seen. 








Remember that it stands only 50 inch- 


admirably planned, each one being located 


with a view to its position in the general scheme or effect. There 
f] is the new curved guard on the outer end of each shelf. 

The side galleries are of brass — a classic pattern of festooned 
pillars. To avail of a very light construction extra care is taken 
with the joiner work of these Cabinets, which is all of solid ma- 
hogany, mortised and tenoned. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO. 


48 CAN AL ST., - 


BOSTON 
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are all that you lack, The whole story 


GREGORY’ S SEEDS 


wee told tn Grogeryie C Catalogue tors 196 


* Soe best fareat pright up to ¢ 
e farming nowiedge right up tS dare It's free. Ask for it. 
¢ us U. GREGORY & 


us 
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5—a book that helps solve all 
in doubt; gives in detail 


SON, Seed Growers, Marbichead, Mass. 
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13 YEARS A 


© disease affecte 


7 failed. I was rendered unsuccessful tn 


Pinhead, ronan isugs, oy eer- GA TARRH 


profession. 1 had to aban- 


don lecturing owing to rhe seriousness of my condition, "Attor trying all available rem- 


edies without succens, I p 
= roved from the first application. 
to-day [am awell man. Prof, 


MEDICINES 


myself under treatinent at the Hume 


jcating Co, I 
M hearin returned, my head and lungs remored. 
rm. ERS, 16 Ruth Ave.,Wainat Hilis, Cl 


To introduce this remarkable treatment and prove conclusively that Caterrh, Deafness, 
Throat and Lung Diseases May be cared, we will, for a short time, send 4 moritha’ treat- 
ent free. OME MEDICATING CO., CINCINNATI, OMIO. 
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Mahing Bociety. 

For thejlast{half century or so Dr. Bartlett has 
been a conspicuous figure among the leaders of 
religious thought and education in New Eng- 
land. During{half of that period he occupied a 
commanding educational position as president 
ot Dartmouth College. He isaclear and strong 
thinker and writer along orthodox lines, and his 
annual utterances as head of that institution 
possess a permanent value, especially for those 
who passed under his supervision in their edu- 
cational course. He has been a student of his 
own as of other|itimes,{and has not failed to 
perceive, in the transition through which the 
nations have been passing, dangers and duties 
for the rising generation. These were from time 
to time indicated in his baccalaureate discourses, 
included in this volume. Many of his themes are 
of the highest importance and are developed 
along lines of vigorous thought. “‘ The Elements 
of Manly Culture,” was the subject of his inau- 
gural in 1877, ‘ Responsibility for Religious 
Principles,” ‘‘ High Moral Alliances,’’ “ Positive 
Faith,” “ Largeness of Heart,” “ The Greatness 
of a NoblejLife,” “‘ Value of Character and Op- 
portunity,” are among his topics. The volume 
contains, in addition to the baccalaureate ser- 
mons, the orations on Daniel Webster, the battle 
of Bennington, and on the second centennial of 
Old Newbury. The volume is a storehouse of 
cautions and counsels, which cannot fail to be of 
the utmost value tc young men just embarking 
on life’s voyage. 


* of the Czar and Kalser Notes from 
— Bi of the Russian Frontier. By Poultney Bi 
trated by Fredoric Remington. New York: 
Traut Brothers. Price, $2. 


Mr. Bigelow is an excellent observer and 
writer of his observations. Without going to 
the sources of Russia’s trouble, he records in a 
pleasant way what lies on the surface and 
is thus open to observation. He found Russia 
not over accessible to the foreign traveler, and 
especially to the artist who accompanied him. 
Hence he got out of the Czar’s dominions pretty 
soon and came into those of the Kaiser. He tells 
of being in the barracks of the Czar and why he 
left Russia ; he givesan interesting account of 
the Russian Jews; he furnishes side-lights on 
the German soldier, and visits the Emperor 
William’s stud-farm. In the concluding cbhap- 
ters he tells of the efforts at Russification in the 
Baltic provinces, and the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a Lutheran Gospel. 


REET iim, Heese” Noto: Tome 

“ The Heresy of Cain” is a curious title toa 
delightful little volume of brief and suggestive 
essays. “ The New Philanthropy,” “To Help 
the Poor,” “Business and Religion,” “ The 
Christian Family,” “War and Politics,” and 
“The Power of Persuasion,” are among the 
titles. Each subject is opened neatly and clearly 
and the thought is presented in a fresh and sug- 
gestive way. The topics range about the Script- 
ures, and have, at the same time, an application 
to questions of our ownage. Hence he is per- 
petualiy discussing matters of interest today 
even when he says nothing about them. In this 
way he turns questions up on new sides and 
looks at them at unaccustomed angles. 


wes. By Olive B. Dana, A ta, 
OMe durlelgh a vipat — 


In this attractive volume are gathered twenty- 
two charming tales by a well-known writer for 
the periodical press, Miss Olive E£. Dana, of 
Augusta, Me., whose delightful contributions of 
verse and prose have frequently added interest 
to the columns of the HERALD. These are every- 
day stories of every-day people — the sort of 
folks that most of us have some time known — 
and the;reader immediately feels at home under 
such “ friendly eaves.”” Miss Dana says in the 
Proem : — 

“ Justias they came to me, I write them here, — 

These homely tales of simple, friendly folk 
Whose hidden hearth-fires breathe the wreathéd 








smoke 
That tells of home, warmth, love, when skies are 
drear ; 
Whose tranquil faith and d virtue calm 
Life’s fevered pulse like some familiar psalm ; 
Who make us feel how royal goodness is, 
How worthless all men gather, lacking this ; 
Who keep for us, despite Time’s swift mischance, 
Our dear, New England's best inheritance.” 
Pathetic, humorous, uplifting, this collection of 
short stories cannot fail to win a warm place in 


many & responsive heart. 
adam Wonton, “uke B: "Wow" Yor" Warper"% 


———— can hardly be found a 
more attractive and valuable series of books 
than the one prepared by Mr. Smiles. Many 
of nis books are rare!; the) information he gives 
can be found nowhere else. He exhibits great 
insight in his studies and sound judgment in 
the distribution}of his material. His style 
is at once simple and thoughtful. He has, in 
this volume, made a delightful study of Wedg- 
wood — the man, his character, his work. To 





the young man Wedgwood furnishes a noble 
example and an inspiration. He rose from ob- 
scurity, and, with the disadvantage of ill health, 
struggled against difficulties, rising step by step 
untiljhe became the prince of potters and a man 
of large wealth. The story)jof his rise, as told by 

enchanting er, is of thrilling in- 





was irrepressible. He marked out the way for 
himself, and unhesitatingly traveled it whatever 
—s — aceeay gly pi The record of a 
and useful to his age ought to be 
— and Mr, Smilce bas embalmed him 
in this little book. 
sade, — —— — potas 
— of hrists fy ee ag f By 
John W. Wright. innati — ton & 
York: Hunt Senn” Price, 50 cents. 


If no Gospel had — ten should have 
a considerable account of our Lord in myths and 
legends. The account would, of course, be ex- 
aggerated and unhistorical, It is of interest to 
see how far the human mind went astray in 
its endeavor to give the idea of the Christ life. 
The author has given twenty-six of these legends 
inan attractive form. The book will be read 
from curiosity. They are stories of the Middle 
Ages woven about the true story of the Cross. 


Abraham Lincoln, the First Amontienn. 
anon m. Cincinnati; Cransto 
unt & Baton. Price, 9 cents, 


This new life of Lincoln is adapted to the 
tastes and needs of the young. It shows his 
small beginnings, hie slow ascent, his final at- 
tainment of the highest prize in the Re- 
public. It gives his words of wisdom, his self- 
control and self-culture, and his deeds more 
daring than those of the battle-field. To the 
young it will prove a guide and an inspiration. 


pa. By Sow vid D. 
ew York: 


Christianity Triumphant: Its Defensive and Ag- 
— ictories. By J. P,. Newman, Funk & 
agnalls Company: New York. Price, 76 cents. 


* Christianity Triumphant ” isa masterpiece 
of eloquent presentation. The style is brilliant, 
the argument cumulative, the conclusion irre- 
sistible. It is a good book for old and young, 
for Christians and unbelievers. The author 
marshals his facts,as Grant did his army, and 
moves steadily upon the enemy’s works. The 
enemy can neither resist nor flee. 

Oliver Goldsmith: A Selection from His Works. 
Introduction by Edward Everett Hale. New York: 
Punk & Wagnalls Company. Price, $1 
The humor and good nature as well as the 

sorrows of Oliver Goldsmith attract to him 

readers, No home library is complete without 
some of his writings. In this volume of selec- 
tions we have ‘The Traveler,’’ ‘‘ The Deserted 

Village,” “ Retaliation,’ “‘ Pictures of Life,’’ 

“The Man in Black,” “ Books and Authors,’ 

“The Eccentricities of Fashion,’ “ Literature 

and Taste,” “ Various Matters,” and ‘“ Ex- 

tracts from the Life of Richard Nash, Esq.” Dr. 

Hale, in his usually felicitous style, gives an ap- 

preciative and attractive sketch of Goldsmith’s 

life. The volume contains the best portions of 
his works. 

Tyke to Children About Jesus, By Mrs. G, EB 

orton, R..H, Woodward & Company: Baltimore. 

*— have essayed to teach the child the 
lessons of the Gospel, but only a small number 
have succeeded, The author is conspicuous in 
that minority. The marvelous tale of the Re- 
deemer’s life is told with sufficient fullness and 
in the most simple and plain language, so that 
the child has no difficulty in understanding the 
purport of the narrative. The mother or other 
teacher will find in this book an important help 
in communicating to the young the facts and 
incidents in our Lord’s great life. 


Carte the Model Maker: A Story of New York. By 
iiifam 0, Stoddard, New York: . Appleton & Com. 
* On sale at 11 Franklin At.. Boston. ce, $1.50. 


The interest of this story is in the telling 
rather than in the subject. The hero is a dwarf 
aud a cripple, but Mr. Stoddard, like Dickens, 
has the strange power of imparting an interest 
to the least significant character. He finds 
Christopher Huyler in one of the meanest streets 
in New York, and contrives to throw about him 
an atmosphere in which he becomes attractive 
to every reader. The reading of this book cannot 
fail to exert a healthful influence on the minds 
of youtb. 


Character *6* and Some Personal Reminis- 
ceonces. By the Author of * Pastime Papers.” Thomas 
Whittaker: New York. Price, $1. 


This neatly-bound volume of 177 pages con- 
tains six admirable studies on Carlyle, Anna 
Jameson, Washington Irving, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, and Joseph G, Cogswell. Though brief, 
these sketches are finely drawn by the hand of a 
master, who was aided in his work by some per- 
sonal knowledge of the individuals. The remi- 
niscent element is charming. The notices of 
Bryant, Irving, the Astors, and Dr. Cogswell, 
the librarian of the Astor Library, are very fine. 
The volume may be best described as a choice 
book for occasional reading. 


Datay. , a Marshall — Author of “ Beautifu 
‘Joo ” hiladelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1420 Chestnut St. Priee, 75 cents. 

Miss Saunders writes charmingly. Older as 
well as young readers will follow with interest 
her simple story of a child who had a part to 
play in the actual world. The story is a house- 
hold idyl. The purity and grace of childhood 
are depicted, and the little book, tastefully 
bound, cannot fail to be a favorite. 

A Kentucky Cardinal, A Sto By James Lane 
Allen. New York: Harper & Bro * Price, $1. 
Acchoice book, in the author’s natural vein. 

The cardinal is not one of the Pope’s body- 

guard, but a member of the feathered tribe 

known by that name. Mr. Allen lies close to 
nature and hears her inner voices, 
By Clementina Black. New 


An . AB 5 
te oS ers. Price, $1. 


Though this Black is not the renowned story- 
teller, her tale is worthy of that great master. 
The style is animated and the movement rapid. 
The lovers of fiction will desire to dip into this 
little book and make the acquaintance of the 





new author and her way of telling a story. 


Flagazines. 


— The 0 for January has for a 
frontispiece G. F. Watts’ “Paolo and Frances- 
ca,”’ whose record makes a main feature in the 
leading article by Ouida, entitled, “‘Great Pas- 
sions of History.” Jean Martin Charcot fur- 
nishes a sketch of the life and services of “ Pas- 
teur.” Barr Ferree describes ty pen and pict- 
ure “The Cathedrals of France.” J. F. Nott 
tells of “ The Bamboo.” Howells has a story, 
“A Parting and a Meeting.” Edward W. Bok 
discourses of “The Young Man and the 
Church.” Albion W. Tougrée gives “‘The Story 
ota Thousand,” There are some good bits of 
poetry by Bliss Carman, John Tabb and John 
Allan. (The Cosmopolitan: New York.) 

—— McClure’s Magazine for January is an- 
other Napoleonic number, opening with an il- 
lustrated article on the achievements of the 
Gallic conqueror in codifying laws, organizing 
finances, establishing schools, developing manu- 
factures, and making roads. The artice is ac- 
companied by 23 portraits of the hero. Rud- 
yard Kipling has a new jungle story. Beatrice 
Harraden tells her own story about the writing 
of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” Prof. 
Drummond gives an account of the ‘‘ Character 
and Career of D. L. Moody.”” Conan Doyle re- 
lates a thrilling battle story of an Irish regi- 
ment in the Soudan. (8.8. McClure: 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York.) 


—— The International Journal of Ethics for 
January contains seven articles: ‘‘The Signifi- 
cance of Recent Labor Troubles in America,” by 
Hon, Carroll D. Wright; “The Necessity of 
Dogma,” by Prof. J. Ellis McTaggert; “The 
Juvenile Offender and the Conditions which 
Produce Him,” by Rev. W. D. Morrison; “The 
Teleology of Virtue,” by Walter Smith; “The 
Altruistic Impulse in Man and Animals,” by T. 
Gavanescul; ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Poetry from 
an Ethical Standpoint,” by Abraham Flexner; 
and the discussion of “ Rational Hedonism ”’ by 
J. 8. Mackenzie and EB. B.C. Jones. The arti- 
cles, on difficult or abstruse subjects, are all 
ably treated. (Published at 1305 Arch St. Phil- 
adelphia.) 

—— The Biblical World for January opens the 
new volume with a good list of articles. It con- 
tains ‘ Sociology and New Testament Study,” by 
the editor; ‘‘ The Religious Ideas of the Jews in 
the Time of Jesus,”’ by Prof. G. B. Stevens; ‘The 
Drama in.Semitic Literature,” by Prof. D. B. 
Macdonald; “The Originality of the Apoca- 
lypse,”” by Prof. Geo. H. Gilbert; “The Jordan 
Valley and Perea,’”’ by Prof. Riggs; ‘‘Compara- 
tive-Religion Notes,” by Frederick Starr. The 
number is able in treatment as well as fresh in 
its topics. (University of Chicago Press.) 

—— The Westminster Review for January con- 
tains a list of twelve valuable articles. The 
leader is e@ memorial of the deceased editor, Dr. 
John Chapman, who had been in charge for 
forty-three years. The memorial words are very 
fitting at the close of such a protracted term. 
Then follow articles on ‘“‘ Historical Methods of 
Record before the Use of Written Characters; ” 
“Wanted: A Newer Trades-Unionism; ” “‘ Why 
New Zealand Women Get the Franchise; ” “The 
Struggle for Healthy Schools;”’ ‘‘ A Defense of 
the Modern Girl; ” “‘ Towards the Appreciation 
ot Emile Zola; ’’ “‘ Moscow in 1898;” and “ The 
Cost of Elections.’”” The American reader will 
be sure to go through the articles on “ The Yo- 
semite”’ and on our “ Bryant.’”’ (Leonard Scott 
Publication Co.: New York.) 


—— The Forum for January contains fourteen 
articles. Prof. Albert B. Hart shows that our 
moral standards are shifting. H. P. Robinson, 
editor of the Railway Age, pulverizes with his 
steel hammer “‘ The Report of the Strike Com- 
mission.” James Schouler points out some of 
the “‘ Dangers of Our Presidential Election Sys- 
tem.” David A. Wells shows that the “ Exiat- 
ing Income Tax” is not unconstitutional. Fred- 
eric Harrison assigns ‘‘ Dickens’ Place in Liter- 
ature.” A. F. Sanborn gives “ The Anatomy of 
a Tenement Street.” Louis A. Garnett reveals 
* The Crux of the Money Controversy.” Henry 
King shows that the average pay of journalists 
is fully equal to that of any other profession. 
J. Trevor gives the main features of his Labor 
Church. Prof. Paul Shorey thinks we should 
not study ancient through modern Greek. W. R. 
Eastman tells of the “‘New Aid to Education ” 
in the Traveling Library. Major Powell de- 
scribes the proper training for the Indians. 
O. F. Thwing shows the large increase in the 
“Cost of Collegiate Education.” (The Forum 
Publishing Co.: New York.) 

—— The Nineteenth Century for January is, as 
usual, rich in material and able in treatment. 
Hardly any reader can fail to find something to 
his liking in its list of fourteen articles. “ The 
Triumph of Japan,” by Prof. Robert K. Doug- 
las, is at once timely and quite full in its treat- 
ment, The dash of Japan in this struggle has 
been a surprise to many,and yet there are others 
who had learned how thoroughly the island na- 
tion had become aroused. Japan has felt the 
touch of the modern world, while China remains 
in the mists of antiquity. This war will open 
her eyes; but the deed is done, and the robber is 
in a condition to take off the spoils. The “ La- 
bor Party,” the “ and Beaconsfield,” 


Lord 
“ Woman under »’ “The Political Situa- 
(oe and “ 5* Ls of Tours,” are the titles 
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“ Brown’s BRONCHIAL TRocuEs ” are the itand 
most rem for 
effectual edy Bronchitis, = 





Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 
(HOTEL CLUNY) 


CONSUMPTION, 
Throat A ffections, Asthma,Catarrh & Deafness 


PILES 


Cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. 
HILL'S special method of absorption — 
pain, detention from business or su 

ation, Fistula, Ulcers, Fissures and all 
other rectal diseases treated with equalsuccess 


Hours: 8 to 12 and 4 to 8, Sunday, from 12 to 2, 





SEER SEE 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES Sones 





A Valuable Book on Nervou 
Diseases to any address by the 
REV. E. KONIG, 


— Fort Wayne, Ind. —— 


ieewrace$ EASILY CURED 


Hill's Double Chloride of Gold Tablets will Toy: any 
ease of Morphine, Liquor or Tobacco Habit in from three 
to ten s. Can be on in tea or coffee without the 
knowledge of the pat a ag Testimonials sent free. 
For Sale by all Druggiste or sent on receint of 61.00 
Lima, Obi 
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Wonderful 
Cures_.& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


e BY « 


Adamson’s 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 


cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 


e Trial size 100. 















VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Peptone Tonic), 
A TYPICAL NUTRITIVE STIMULANT. 


. delicious almentsry tonic contains che- 
Le Peptone, which is ealy taken and 
—— ated when no other solid or liquid food 
will remain on the stomac 
JHAPOTEAU T is distinctly * 
cone dtudonal be gy or lack o 


ower for Cc, = 
—* and to sus- 

#, Donsumption, 
the Stomach 






———— and Uleeretie 


P, CiAPOTEAUT, = Pham. de ire classe, Paris, 


in the Unitea Btates, 











MIZPAH VEGETABLE CAN- 
CER REIIEDY and BLOOD 
PURIFIER. 


Cancers and Tumors without Knife or Plas- 


CURE ter at Your Home. 


CURES Worst forms of ScroruLa and RHEUMATISM. 
CURES Kipyey and BLADDER Troubles like Magic 


tæ The Greatest Discovery of Modern Science. «4 
Write for Descriptive Circular at once. Delays are Dan- 
gerous. 

MIZPAH MEDICINE CO., 

Mt. Kisoo., New York. 
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ip the 
world to Christ. She was a model pastor’s wife. 
See net ed har guoctows peiviege., “lie oakeaiy 
duty, but as ‘glorious privilege. sain 

— is 2* by thousands, in Prov- 
orcester, Lynn, Boston, and 
ids where her husband labored, as the 


nee aoa . She was thus instrumental! in 
bringing scores into the church. Her de- 
light was to labor forthe children. In each of 
her charches this was her special field. 
touching sight to see her with the little waifs of 
the Wanderers’ Home clinging to her. She had 
impressed her motherly love by religious in- 
struction upon more than 2,500 little children in 
the Home—the only touch of mother-love 
which hundreds of them ever knew. 

The Methodist public knew her best in con- 
nection with her work in the Woman’s Home 
—— Sooty. To no other human agent 
does the New England Society owe so much. 
Its ma: have already paid a fitting tribute 
to her devotion. The Im ts’ Home stands 
asa monument to her . While suffering 
from an incurable a > ae for it, by 
— — more D fe 

Her life for the last few years has been a mar- 
velous triumph of faith. Her great suffering 
was to her the refiner’s fire, and so utterly puri- 
fied from dross did she become that her sick 
room seemed — as indeed it was — a robing-room 
for heaven. in her and through her we have 
witnessed one of the most marvelous triumphs 
of grace. “The Celestial Country,” the match- 
less poem of Bernard of Cluny, she knew by 
heart, and her weary hours by its repe- 
tition. Its last quatrain is now — ap- 
propriate. Cc, L. DELL. 





Middleton. — Rev. W. H. Middleton passed 
away Saturday, Nov. 24, 1894,at Oxford, Me., 
26 years, 7 months, and 12 days. 

‘e was born in Bedford, Eng., near the place 
where John Bunyan was confined when he wrote 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” He was converted at the 
age of fifteen during some special services held 
in his church, the itive Methodist, by the 
= Shen. Fifty young men joined 

he church at that time, and three of them be- 
ied from magnet the 


. class 

i] 
uite extensively in Engiand,and one of the 
* men became interested, determined to 
—— a doctor, studied in one of the New York 
hospitals, went to China as a missionary, and 
now has © of a hospital in that country. 
In 91 and '92 he was of the Y. M. ©. A. 
at Attleboro, Mass. He attended the East 
Greenwich Academy the winter term of ’93, and 
at its close he came to Norway to follow his 
trade as a cutter. 

He was married, Jaly 6, 1893, to Miss Lizzie 
Gomersall, of English descent. who had been in 
this country a year og than himself. In the 
fall he returned to 


helsea, Mass., where he 
could do better at his trade. The following 
winter he came to assist Rev. A. K nt on 
the West Paris circuit, and materially aided in 
the aoe eee eS ee ao fg 
was licen to preach in Eng aud contin- 
ued a local preacher until he joined the Maine 
Conference on trial at Skow ’ Ape 1894, 
when he was stationed at Oxford an Welch- 
ville. He constantly grew in favor with the 
people, both as preacher and tor. He was 
pre-eminently a man of God. was very de- 
voted and sweet-spirited, pure in heart, noble in 
life, and earnest in effort. 

He was thrown from his carriage, Nov. 4, and 
injured internally, from which he did not re- 
cover. He leaves a wife and one child, a mother 
and sister, to mourn their loss. 

A short service was held at his home in Ox- 
ford by Rev. J. H. Roberts, of Norway, assisted 
by Rev. G. C. Andrews, of Mechanic Falls. The 
funeral service was held in the Horace Memorial 
Free Baptist Church in Uhelsea, Rev. J. H. Rem- 
ick officiating. He was interred in Woodlawn. 
May his mantle fall upon all the young men who 
felt the touch of his noble manhood ! 

J. H. RoBERTs. 





Nichols, — Mrs. Julia Bigelow Nichols, the 
beloved and efficient wife of Rev. Fayette Nich- 
ols, of the New England Conference, died of 
cousumption at Wilbraham, Mass. . 8, 1894. 

Sne was born at Barre in this State, . 23, 
1854, and was converted under the labors of Rev. 
John Peterson, at Athol, during a revival, in 
1878, She came to the household of Mr. Nichols 
in 1879, to care for his sick wife, who died June 
14, 1880. Miss Bigelow continued to care for the 
home and the children after the death of Mrs. 
Nichols. She made ev hing so bright and 
attractive, and was so faithful in the care of the 
two little girls, that neither they nor their fa- 
ther could spare her from the family, and on 
April 9, 1882, she was married to Mr. Nichols and 
Ea thirteen happy years with him in the 

ethodist ministry. 

She was a most devoted and affectionate wife. 

home bore constant testimony to her ability 
and refined taste. She was unmindful of her- 
selfasshe planned and labored for those she 
- It was her ambition to relieve her hus- 
band of all un: care so that he — 


in the of nearly its aged mem 
The subject of this sketch was the most 
Jemima A. Bachelder was 


jast such as is described by t: 
* path of the just is as a shining Ught, ahin · 
ing more and more unto the perfect day.” 
she was unable to attend the 
services at thechurch, but her desire for its 
prosperity continued unabated to the close of 
ife. She was a worthy, godly woman. Her 
memory is blessed. J. W. Day. 


Worth. — Apphia G. Worth was a native of 


Waye, Me. 

was converted, Sept. 13, 1834, at a camp- 
meeting held in Sang le, Me. The chan : 
was 6 


with all the interests of the church. In 1839 she 
re’ to Corinth. Her marriage with Stephen 
H. Worth occurred Dec. 3, 1840, In every way it 


was a hai union. For nearly fifty-four years 
they wal together in perfect harmony. Be- 
ing a woman 


of strong mind, and possessing 
good business habits, she exerted a strong influ- 
ence in the community as well as in the church 
where for weer she was a recognized 
leader. Her id not falter from the time 
of her conversion; nor was her Christian life fit- 
ful. She carried sunshine with her wherever 
she went. Jadicious in speech and act, she se- 
cured and held the confidence of the church end 
community where she spent more than fift 
ears of her life. In ber home she was look 
as a wise and safe counselor. 

The closing weeks of her life were full of in- 
tense suffering, but they were weeks of triumph. 
Sopa plat pn Sie tine Bae 

m in per! peace whose mind is sta 

on Tee; because he trusteth in Thee.” ‘“ He 
doe: bless me all of the time,’’ were the last 
words spoken to her pastor. Her expressions of 
trust were uent and positive. A few days 
before her death she referred to the fact that it 
was her “ sixtieth —E— birthday,” and re- 
joiced that for that long period of time she had 
never faltered in her ristian course. Hers 
was a “ godly life in Christ Jesus.” 


J. W. Day. 





Grant. — Mrs. Elsie Niel Grant, widow of the 
late John Grant, was born in 


Aug. 18, 1802,and died in St. Albans, Maine, 
Bept. 3, isos, in the triumph of the faith. 
hile yet a young child, ber nts moved to 


the town of Wayne, Me., and in 1808 to anf 
In 1812 they took up their residence in St, Al- 
bans, at that time a dense forest. In 1834 she 


married John Grant, with whom she lived until 
his death In 1881, after bis death living on the 
same , with her son, John Grant, until 
called home. 

She became a Christian at the age of eighteen, 
and for many years was a loyal member of the 
M. E. Church. Many a time has she traveled 
over the hills on foot or on horseback to attend 
meeting in the little old log-cabin school-house 
on the mountain. 

She retained her faculties ina remarkable de- 
rs before her death, when her 
eyesight and hearing became much impaired. 
Although fallin ually, her death was hast- 
ened by a fall which hap a few days before 
she so fully fell asleep in the arms of Him 
me sa ith, ‘I will never leave thee nor forsake 


She had always been fond of singing, and for 
hours before her death kept singing over and 
over oa hymns of the church and those old 
lines the pen of John Leland in the 

mnal: “‘ The day is past and ——— 

he leaves, to mourn their loss, two sons — 
John and David W.— both of St. Albaus, and 
Mrs. Carrie Homestead, of Palm: Her quaint 
humor, her sweet voice and benignant presence 
her interest and devotion in her friends an 
loved ones and the church, make her place hard 
to fill and her loss to the — * very 
great. L. I. H. 


until two 


NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 





Latest Publications. 





The Methodist Year Book for 1895; 


Is crowded with the latest denominational statistics, and contains the most recent finformation on Offic 
Benevolences, Hospitals, Deaconess Work, Local Church Bxtension Societies, etc. Cover design printed 
three colors. Bvery pastor needs it for reference. Bvery Methodist home should have it. If every pasto. 
will bring it to the attention of his people, it will insure a large sale, and good results will follow. éyo, illus- 


trated, paper, 10 cents. 


Colden Text-Book of the International Sunday Schoo! Lessons 


For 1895. 


This tea tiny book of thirty-two pages in which are printed the Titles, Golden Texts, and Home Readings 
of Bort 


for 1896, with choice aolooti 





pture, map of Bible Lands, list of Church holidays, calendar for 1896, and 


other matters of interest and value. Small enough to be slippedin the pocket, slight enough to be shut in 
your Bible, and pretty enough to please young and old. ®mo, 8 pages. Lithographed cover, $2 per hundred, 


net. Postage, 30 cents additional. 


Songs of the Soul; 


Edited by Josurn F, Berry and Jaums M. Buaox, contains the best songs now in use by Messrs, Sweney, 
Kirkpatrick, MoGranahan, Excell, Black, Ogden, Gabriel, Hugg, Bilhorn, Biderkin, and others, besides many 
new pieces written especially for this book, In addition, fifty of the favorite hymns have been selected from 
the Hymnal, and are used with the music, Prices: Paper, single copy, postpaid, 10 cents; per hundred, by ex- 
press, not prepaid, $8; Boards, single copy, postpaid, 16 cents; per hundred, by express, not prepaid, $12.00. 


The Revival and the Pastor; 


By Jonas OnaMEL Puox, D. D. Introduction by J. M.BucKLEY, D. D. The late Dr. J. 0. Peok was for years an 


eminently successful pastor. The Revival and the Pastor is thoroughly practical, and 





Ny the 


necessity of careful pastoral care in order to preserve the results of any revival. Many valuable suggestions 
for the definite work laid down for the pastors in our church will be found in this volume, which is the natura) 
outcome of a heart and soul devoted to,the conversion of men. Umo, cloth, $1.00. 


Land of the Veda. 


By WILLIAM BUTLER, D. D. The Sepoy Rebellion in India, and the tragedies with which ite name is forever in- 
famously associated, found an eye-witness aad chronicler in Dr. William Butler, an American of rare intelli. 
gence and cultivation, India as he saw it in the middie of thie centary was the subject of his book, The Lend 
of the Veda, which has long been a standard work upoa the places and population of that empire. The Pub- 
lishers take pleasure in announcing a new edition revised and brought to date by the venerable author, with 
an additional chapter by Bishop Thoburn. The illustrations have been increased in number, and the volume 


is reissued at a popular price. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 











History for Ready Reference 
-and — 
Topical Reading, 
By J. N. Lamwep, ex-Pres't Am. Ass'n. 


Library 
Mistery on al) Topics in the Exact Words 
of the Historians Themselves 


work of the kind which is known to 

me.” Marcus D, i, D. D., Dean of School of Theology, 
Boston University, 

“An unlocked treasury of Aistory.” — Pres, Fiske, Al 

1 ful of this book.” — 


— moet interestin, Bing tem ony A. I believe 
as appeared.” A teago Un 5 

— yt tory part of the most’ progress Motortoal treas- 
ures.” — Dr, W. 7. Harris, U. 3. Commissioner of Educa 


Giving 


“The most 





“ The almost 1 Pp 
Albert Shaw 


“Unique, scholarly, complete, it ia one of the most 
harming books of the age. Samuel F. Up- 
Lp. D. Drew oy 8 ry. 
ves more o' the its of orreinal research 
and the first-hand —— of leadi inkers than 
any other book I Forrest "Tarpon, Har(ford, 
“It supplies what no encyclo: ia known to me can 
ve. — Mellen Chamberlain, wee 
“ I believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence boots in exiatence.’’ — John 
“ This hook is a downright royal road to learning.” — 


Si 8. ler, , RT. 

4 The historic maps are superior in study and en; - 
ing to an hitherto published in our pom bh pay 
C. D. Hartranft, Hart; , Ot. 


Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted. 


6. A, Nichols Publisher, 


Springfield, Mass. 
CHARLES JA 


BUS. Gen'l Agent, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 








Educational. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
EPWORTH LEACUES, 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


Arouse an interest in Bible study, and wake your 
* use 











My Blood 


Became overheated, causing pimples all over me, 
Geveloping into large and Dreadfal Running 





Mrs. Caroline H. Fulles 
Londonderry, Vt. 





Seres, the worst on my ankle. I could notstep. 
Boon after I began to take Hood’s Saresparilia 
the sores healed, and two botties entirely cured 
me and gave me renewed strength and health 
Mrs. C. H. FULLER, Londonderry, Vermont 


Hood’s** Cures 








Meod’s Pilis “ure all Liver sits, Lilvuspess 








‘* UD Wy the of “Ideal” Scripture tests. 
Specimens and particulars free. Address, 


E. W. LORD, 
Elleworth, Me. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


A. Ladies’ College (Ladies only). 

I. Olassical — six years. Degree, Mistress of Lib- 

1. -Lettres — fi . Degree, Mistress 
M. PGusilch Literstere. - 

B. Seminary (Both sexes). 
tae Ereeere ry (eet ae Bey fear year 
Itt, —— entific —four years. 
IV. In trial Science — four years. 

C. School of Fine Arts (Both sexes). 

I. Instrumental Music — four years. 
Il, Vocal Music — four years. 
Ill. Art — three years. 
IV. Blocution — —* years. f 

D. Commercial School (Both sexes). 
One year. 


——-__—_—— 


Health, Pure air, water, the best of sanitary ar- 
ts, Rabies ood board, a Obristian 

i 
homes, leave to be tay 4 promoting 
rer Ps soe waters Sas Perm, one —22— 


President, 
Rev J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, 


IN. H. 


Educational. 








WESLEYAN ACADEMNV. 


Wilbraham, Mass.’ 
78th year — Applications now received 
for Winter Term, opening 
January 2, 1895. 
Rev. WILLIAM R&R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 








Winter Term begins Dec. 3. 
Oo) ege Prep 7. Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ano Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Basy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low, Send for Cata- 
ogue. 








THE! 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETTIO. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
wn 8 | Avenue, New woe N.Y, 
venue, Ohicago, 
one 18th §t., Washi nD o. 
3 Churoh Birest, Toronto, * * 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page 
Manual, free. ndence with employers fovic- 
ed. Registration forme sent to t sh on — 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the mT — mere than ninety coat, of the 
Public Bobsol su ntendents of N. 
applied to us for *8* hers. ty » have 

We have filed positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$3,000,000.00 








Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lst. Ite special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr, Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

$4. Its broadly planned course of stedy. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists, 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Kfe. Two stad- 
ies required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

34. Ite home-like air and character. ° 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual! departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Ontting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 500. 

Por illustrated catalogue (address (mentioning Zion’s 

HERALD), 
©. ©O. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Tuesday, January 29 

Death, in France, of Marsha! Canrobert. 

Railroad wreck in Indiana, caused by the 
spreading of the rails;,;two persons killed, and 
31 injured. 

M. Ribot’s policy approved by the French 
Chamber; President Faure’s message received 
with applause. 

The Brooklyn strikers practically surrender 
to the companies; some of the troops with- 
drawn. 

English newspapers nominate Captain Ma- 
han of our Navy as successor to Professor Seeley 
in the chair of Modern History in Cambridge 
University, Eng. 

The French Chamber passes a vote of am- 
nesty for political prisoners. 

The New Jersey Senate concurs in the 
House bill providing for an anti-gambling | 
amendment to the State constitution. 

The Pope’s encyclical to Roman Catholics 
in this country made public. 


Wednesday, January 30. 


Central American republics will unite with 
Gautemala if Mexico declares war. 


The English Privy Council decides that the | 
Catholic school question in Manitoba shall be | 
re-opened. 

The House votes, 239 to 31, to repeal the 
sugar differential. 

The Brooklyn strikers appeal to the at- 
torney general to annul the charter of one of 
the companies for failing to provide proper 


service for the public 

Disappearance of the will_of the late Sena- 
tor Fair; bellewed to have been stolen from the 
county clerk’s office in San Francisco. 

The Rhode Island Legislature passes a bill 
prohibiting pool-selling in that State. 

C. M. Hughes, Jr., ex-cashier of the First 
National Bank of Lima, {O.,| arrested, charged 
with embezzling $140,000 of the bank’s funds. 


Thursday, January 31. 

Loss of the steamship ‘ Elbe,’’ by collision 
in the North Sea, just out from Bremen; over 
300 persons lost 

A New England Board of Trade to be or- 


ganized 


| attention for its earliness, smoothness and qual- 


Zion’s Herald, February 6, 1895. 








— A deadly naval battle in progress at Wei- | 
hai-wei. 
W yoming State treasurer short $56,000. 


~ State funeral of Marsha! Canrobert in Paris. 


A tunnel over five miles cut through solid 
rock to drain a mine flooded several years ago, 
near Wilkesbarre. 

A party of officers or sailors from the U. 8.8. 
** Concord,”’ while ashore hunting near Chin 
Kiang, China, accidentally kill a native, and are | 
captured; a force landed to rescue them. 

Three thousand prisoners in a Mexican 
prison construct atunnel secretly; the discov- 
ery made just in season to prevent their escape. 


The President delays the bond call, pending 
the action of Congress. 


— — — 
$255 for Tomatoes. 


[he Fairview Seed Farm, of Rose Hill, N. Y., 
offers a prize of $255 for ripe tomatoes grown in 
the least number of days from the seed of their 
Early Tomato. This tomato is attracting much 





ity. This farm also produces the Surehead Cab- 
bage, Japanese Climbing Cucumber and Early 


| Fortune Potato, which have proved so popular | 


and profitable. It will pay every interested per- 
son to send 25 cents for samples of these special- 
ties and receive a Garden Annual containing 
much up-to-date information that can be had 
from no other source. 





THE CONFERENCES. 


ed from Page 12 


Minister’s Wife to the 

Ww. C, was strongly set forth in Mrs. | 
Bisbee’s excellent paper lime was lacking for | 
its discussion, but it was full of suggestive 
thought,and those of us who wear the white rib- 
bon were not ashamed of that mark of distinction. 
Mrs. Adams, of Maplewood, read a stirring 
paper on the influence of the minister’s wife in 
acommunity from a literary standpoint. The 
duties and the large possibilities in this line of 


“The Relation of the 
J 


| work were clearly presented. A paper on Bryant, 


| throughout the week. 


and prettily finished, and the heating arrange- 
ment is very satisfactory. The people preferred 
to raise the deficiency among themselves with- 
out public appeal; so at the morning service a 
collection was taken for the # superannuated 
preachers, and in the evening for the Freed- 
men’s Aic Society. Meetings were held 
Rev. George Hudson is 
pastor. 


Warren. The beautiful new parsonage isa 


| source of great pleasure and pride to the good 


people of this good church, who always like to 
see their pastor’s family well and comfortably 
situated. But they are even happier over the 
many accessions to their numbers, and the new 
life which the church has taken on since the 
revival meetings under the charge of Rev. J. H. 
Weber. Rev. H. B. King, the pastor, bas just 
received 69 on probation. 


Winchendon unanimously requests the return 
of Rev. E. A. Smith. Mr. Smith has won a very 
large place in the hearts of the people of the 
town. W.G.R 





JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES. 


Il. 
AS his second lecture, on Monday, Mr. Cook 
chose for his 
Prelude 
“ Dr. Gordon asa Preacher and Pastor.” If I 


had come to my death-bed, there was no preach 


| er in whose counsels I would have more de- 
| lighted than in those of this great Biblical 


teacher. If a student, beginning a course of 
study, there was no one to whom I could have 
looked for safer advice than to this Biblical 
scholar. If a reformer, no one could have af- 
forded wiser counsel than the great leader who 
now lies silent in death from overwork. The 
disease with which he was afflicted would have 
been overcome if the ship had not been over- 


| laden. 


The Bible may be used as a footbal! or as a pil- 
lar of fire. Dr. Gordon used it as a pillar of fire. 
It was with him an instrument of service and 
help. He performed a Biblical work and organ- 


by Mrs. Tirrell, finished the program. The re- | ized a Biblical church. He came of a ncble an- 


freshments and the social hour made a pleasant 
ending of the afternoon. Those who have at- 
tended the meetings in the past will need no 
urging to be present at the next, which will 
take place in February 

ALICE M. TIRRELL, Cor. Sec. 


Springfield District 


Rev. E. R. Thorndike, D. D., the tireless pre- 
siding elder of Springfield District, has already 
half completed his round of visits for the fourth 
quarter. Al! of the charges thus far have been 
found in very good condition, the preachers 
having done a good year’s work, and all but two 





President Eliot, of Harvard University, in 
his annual report, condemns football, but com 
mends other athletic games. 

Four millions more withdrawn from the 
Treasury; the gold reserve now $44,551,332. 

The National Board of Trade, in session in 
Washington, endorse the recommendations of 
the President’s Message, and cal! on him. 

Excitement in the House over the Pacific 
Railroad refunding bill; Messrs. Vest and Sher- 
man speak in the Senate on the methods of re- 
lieving the Treasury. 


Friday, February 1. 

Reported capture of Wei-hai-wei by the 
Japanese. 

The Norwegian ministry resigns; Stang and 
his Conservative cabinet give up office. 

Death, at Concord, of Judge E. Rockwood 
Hoar. 

The financial question discussed in the Sen- 
ate; the Pacific Railroad bill in the House. 

Train robbers get $10,000 from an express 
car near Wilcox, Arizona. 

Continuous earthquakes in the State of 
Oaxaca, Mex., at the rate of five orsixaday;a 
volcanic eruption anticipated. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce takes 
favorable action on the recommendations in the 
President’s Message. 

Ex-Bank President W. F. Putnam, of Ex- 
eter, N. H., sentenced to five years in prison for 
emberzling. 

Saturday, February 2 

Opening of the new Public Library build- 
ing in this city. 

Death of Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, pastor of 
the Clarendon Street Baptist Church of Boston. 

The public debt statement shows an increase 
of over thirteen millions during the past month. 

Resignation of Solicitor General Maxwell. 

The Chinese envoys present theircredentials 
to Premier Ito in Japan; the fall of Wei-hai-wei 
confirmed; the Chinese lost about 2,000 men. 

Newfoundland’s cabinet resigns, and W hite- 
way again takes control. 

Lives lost by the ‘‘ Elbe’’ disaster, 334; the 
‘*Craitnie’’ which sunk her libelled by the 
owners of the *‘ Elbe.” 

A disgracful affray in the House between 
Messrs. Breckinridge and Heard. 

Arrest of ex-Queen Liluokalani on a charge 
of high treason. 

War between Mexico and Gautemala prob 
ably averted. 

Gen. Schofield to be commissioned Lieuten- 
ant General. 


Monday, February 4 
Japan refuses to listen to Chinese envoys, 
because of imperfect powers and credentials. 
Henri Rochefort, returning to Paris from ex- 
ile under the Amnesty act, receives an ovation: 
thousands of people greet him 





are desired for another year. Dr. Thorndike isa 
very hard worker and a faithful elder, and car- 
ries all of his men and churches on his heart. 


Ashburnham Not one of the preachers has 
done 4 more successful and more highly appre- 
ciated four years’ work than the pastor of this 
church, Rev. A. W. Baird. He is unanimously 
requested to return fora fifth year of service 


Athol. — Rev. John H. Mansfield is very pop- 
ular in this charge, and deservedly so. His wise 
and beautiful administration is greatly appre- 


year 


Rev. 8. A. Bragg 


Easthampton It is with deep regret to 
himself and his people that Dr. Jonathan Neal 
has been obliged to leave his work for a season, 
to seek surgical treatment in the hospital. All 
are hopeful for his speedy recovery, but the in- 
dications are at present not all that could be 
wished. 


Florence This church is having a very 
pleasant year [he congregations are good, 
prayer-meetings well attended, all interests of 
the church well looked after, and one of the 
most capable treasurers on the district is found 
in Mrs. J. P. Main. The pastor’s salary is paid 
every Monday regularly, and on New Year’s 
day he was presented by the society with $100. 
The Sunday-schoo!l is prosperous, and has one 
of the best superintendents in Mr. A. H Shum- 
way, who spares no pains to make this impor- 
tant department of the church a success. The 
Epworth League has an excellent leader in Miss 
M. E. Gould. At a recent Experience Social 
more than $100 was realized, which increases 
considerably the piano fund. Notwithstanding 
the business depression many of the factories 
running only a part of the time, and some doing 
very little — our work is not seriously crippled, 
as these items show Rev. W. F. Stewart is 
pastor 


Gardner has now in Rev. C. H. Walters one of 
the finest preachers that ever stood in its pulpit, 
and his sermons are greatly appreciated. 


Southampton is being made a very efficient 
and aggressive church. The boys and girls are 
being organized and trained for religious serv- 
ice. This work, so much needed in al! our 
charges, will tell more and more in future years. 
Rev. E. E. Abercrombie is pastor. 


Southwick. The church was reopened after 
extensive repairs, Sunday, Jan. 20. The sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper was administered in 
the morning, after which a sermon was preached 
by Rev. L. P. Causey, of St. Luke’s Church, 
Lynn. Rev. D. L. Kibbee, of the Congrega- 
tional Church, assisted in both morning and 
evening services, having suspended services in 
his own church for the day, that he and his peo- 
ple might share in the joy of the Methodists 
over their renewed sanctuary. Rev. E. D. 
Bowers, of the Baptist Church, was also present 
in the evening oth the morning and evening 
sermons of Mr. Causey were a great delight to 
the large congregation The church is neatly 


ciated, and all desire his return for another | 


Belchertown requests the return of its pastor, | 


| ceatry among the hills of New Hampshire. In 
his nature was something of their granite and 
the ozone of their atmosphere. Born April 19, 
| 1836, he graduated at Brown in 1860, and three 
years later at Newton Theological Seminary. 
He was settled at Clarendon St. Church in 1869, 
| where he remained to the end. He is to be 
| buried in his native place. It seems to me more 
appropriate to bury the Christian soldier on the 
field of victory. His tomb would be an inspira- 
tion to his friends if located near Boston. He 
was a modest as well as a laborious and able man. 
“Follow Me” 
life. In his preaching and various work the 
Lord was ever before him. 


was the key-note of his great 


He had made a geo- 
detic survey of the high places of the spiritual 
heights, and had adjusted his personal and asso 
ciated life to the teachings and leadings of the 
Spirit. 

As a preacher Dr. Gordon was emphatically 
Biblical and sensible. He got t e best things 
out of the Bible. He never was sensational; he 
quoted from the Bible and the old divines; he 
was at home with all the saints, Puritan and 
Catholic. But above all he compared Scripture 
with Scripture. He wasa Premillenarian, but 
not radical. The personal reign of Christ on 
earth he accepted with many able scholars, but 
was not so unwise as to set the time of the ad- 
vent. He believed the Gospel to be a witnessing 
to, rather than a winning of,the world. But 
these views did not dampen his ardor for the 
salvation of men. He was in deep sympathy 
with the work of missions. He believed in faith 
healing, but not in the mass of mist and moon- 
shine which sometimes goes under that name. 

Dr. Gordon was a pronounced reformer on al! 
important lines, such as temperance, labor, and 
the right of woman. He wasa radical prohibi- 
tiopist. He wasevenathird party man. As to 
suffrage, he would have ubjected to a reading 
test, but whatever women were able to pass it 
should have the ballot. He was a hymn- 
writer, and in his hymns we find expressions of 
his inner life, as was the case with Sir Stratford 
de Radcliffe who also wrotejhymns. Read al! Dr. 
Gordon’s hymns, if you would know the man. 
He was eminent asa pastor; he knew how to 
deal with people hand to hand. He visited stu- 
| dents in their rooms at Yale and Princetun, and 
was cordially received. His career was a globe 
of spiritual fire. Little men belittle the Bible: 
he furnished an instance of Biblical sphericity. 
At the close of the Prelude the lecturer read a 
poem on Dr. Gordon by Mr. Botsford. 

Asan interlude, Dr. Henry Lunn, of London, 
spent afew moments in contradicting point- 
blank the assertions of lecturers in this country 
on the moral tone and excellence of Brahmanism 
in India. The temples are the homes of immo- 
rality. Each has a band of dancing girls ad- 
dicted to crime. 





The Lecture 


treated of the Spirit in Scripture, science and 
life. The immanence and transcendence of the 
Spirit are both correct views. The work of the 
Spirit in the heart does not insure salvation un- 
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til the willassents. The I and thou must be com- 


bined. The Spirit gives a man power beyond his 


own capacities. Webster at Bunker Hill failed to 
impress George William Curtis as the best, 
while Charles G. Finney at Park Street im- 
pressed vast multitudes with a power not his 
own. The lecturer also read Edwards’ account 
of the experience of his wife which came 
through self-surrender. Sadness departed and 
joy filled her soul. Victory full and constant 
was retained. The experience of Grimshaw was 
also cited. He stirred the place and filled his 
church, though in a rural region. This came 
through self-surrender. Where self is cast out, 
the Spirit of God comes in. In closing his 
service Chunder Sen repeats with the congrepra- 
tion thrice: ‘* Victory to God.” 
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